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GMC Solves the “Pulling” Problem 


The Famous GMC Two Range Transmission Makes Motor Truck 
Haulage Possible on Any Road Where Wheels Can Get Traction. 


The surplus of economical pulling 
power that the now famous GMC 
Two-Range Transmission produces 
at the wheels of GMC trucks has 
provided motor truck operators with 
a solution of one of their costliest 
problems. 


Heretofore profitable transportation 
of freight by truck has often been 
limited by a single stretch of bad 
road, a steep hill or some other phys- 
ical obstacle. Furnishing sufficient 
pulling power to pass this obstacle 
could be done only at a sacrifice of 
road speed that made the haul on 
good roads too slow and expensive. 


The GMC Two-Range Transmission 
has overcome this difficulty by pro- 


ducing new and greater pulling 
power in a chassis which also has a 
road speed even faster than trucks 
of like capacity have had before. 
Moreover, this power is furnished 
from an engine of economical size, 
operating at a properly governed 
speed, and in a gradation of steps 
that affords the proper pace and pull 
for every possible situation. 


There is practically no limit to the 
radius of a GMC equipped with the 
Two-Range Transmission except 
when wheels cannot get traction. 
Nor can any estimate be made of the 
possibilities that this revolutionary 
step forward in motor truck design 
has opened to the haulers of all 
kinds of commodities. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY — Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


MC_ Truck Chassis list as follows: One Ton, $1295; Two 
SMe; Three and One-half Ton, $3600; Five Ton, $3950; Foe Tes 
ractor, $7450; Ten Ton Truck Tractor, $3700; Fifteen Ton Tractor, 

$4050; oli prices for Chassis only at the factory, tax to be added. 
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“GMC TRUCKS ARE 


SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 
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"Building 


by Se S the stone is shaped to man’s endur- 
ey) 
oe 


ing use by the master builder, so, in 

the Firestone Cord, has material been 
tashioned to contribute to that vital need in 
human progress—transportation. 

And just asWren, the great architect, toiled 
over his plans, rejecting even royal opinion if 
it did not meet his own high standard, so has 
Firestone maintained quality in the face of all 
obstacles. 

The Firestone ideal of Most Miles per Dollar 
preceded the actual building of the tireand this 
vision of what a good tire should be reached 
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The name vy Sir 
Christopher ren— 
builder of St. Paul's 
Cathedral in London 
~is associated withall 
that is worthiest in 
English architecture. 

While the ashes of 
the great London fire 
were still alive, Wren 
set to work to rebuild 
the city. Speaking of 
his monumental 
achievement, St. 
Paul's, he said, **It is 
the work of the builder 
to establish a nation 
draw commerce and 
make people love their 
country.’ 
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to an Ideal 


its highest fulfillment in the Firestone Cord. 

Its acceptance by so great a number of car- 
owners has come because the name it bears 
is synonymous with quality. But in the last 
analysis, resu/ts are the determining factor in 
any success and the performance of this tire 
has already made it a dominating influence in 
the automotive field. 


To Firestone builders a tire is much more 
than a product of rubber and cord —it is an 
essential in modern social and commercial 
life, a factor in present-day progress because 
it facilitates swift, economical transportation, 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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NEW YORK 
Fame Attracts Fame 


Moe visiting notables stop at TheWal- 
dorf Astoria than at any other New 
York hotel. It is the one hotel that everyone 
knows and hopes some day to visit. 


TheWaldort has earned this famethrough 
thirty years of hotel perfection. There is 
beauty and spaciousness within its walls, 
generosity in its service, and distinction in 
its clientele. 


On Fifth Avenue, it is distinctly of Fifth 
Avenue. Stopping at The Waldorf makes a 
New York visit a memorable occasion. 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets, New York 
L. M. Boomer, President—Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


The Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia 
and The New Willard in Washington, D.C. 


are under same management. 

















How Do You File Your 
Copies of FORBES ? 


We have just received some new binders, in 
which you can keep 13 copies of Forbes Maga- 
zine. It is fool-proof, works automatically 
and so simple that a child can insert and take 
out the copies. 


The price is only $2.00, plus postage. You have 
the privilege of returning the binder, within 
seven days after you receive it, and have your 
money refunded in full. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


+ Enclosed find $2 (bill me for the postage due). Send me one x 5. r And 
— for Forbes Magazi thai 


ne. It is understood t I may 
you within seven days after I receive it and I will then ee my a 
pet. in full. 
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FOR a century, rubber goods bearing the trade mark of the 
Boston Belting Company, have aided in the extraordinary 
progress of the nation’s industry. 


The history of the Boston Belting Company, since 1828, is vir- 
tually the history of mechanical rubber goods. In the orig- \ 
inal company’s plant Charles Goodyear made many of his early 
experiments. In the same factory his brothers assisted in estab- 
lishing the Goodyear Manufacturing Company which firm was. 


1828 



























RUBBER BELTING 


changed to the Boston Belting Company in 1847. 


The Boston Belting Company were 
pioneers in the manufacture of me- 
chanical rubber goods. Rubber belt- 
ing, rubber rolls, rubber hose, pack- 
ing and corrugated matting are now 
the chief products of this progressive 
firm. The quality of these mechan- 
ical rubber goods has been brought 
to an unusually high standard by 
the most modern manufacturing 
practices and equipment. Every 
year of the company’s existence has 


been a step forward, until now 
their products—and their exclusive 
manufacturing methods — represent 
the highest development in the 
production of mechanical rubber 
goods. 

When you purchase your next rub- 
ber belting or other mechanical 
rubber goods look for the imprint 
of the Boston Belting Company. 
Make it your guide-post to quality 
and value. 


‘A Good Name to Maintain” 


GENERAL OFFICES ~ 214- DEVONSHIRE ST.,BOSTON. 


BOSTON BELTING SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR 


RUBBER ROLLS 


222 DEVONSHIRE StT,BOSTON ~ 1524 iia AvE.,CHICAGO. 


HOSE’ SPIRAL PACKING 
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a REDUCTION § 
y OF RISKIN § 
7 INVESTMENT 

PRODUCTIVENESS 
AND PROFIT IN 
MANAG EMENT 


Was 1922 
a Red Figure Year? 


Progressive industrial executives are studying their financial 
statements for 1922. Telltale figures in red appear on some of 
them. These are the danger signals betraying unhealthy condi- 
tions which must be heeded before the contagion spreads. 


Does YOUR financial statement bear these marks of weakness? 
If it does, are you_planning ways and means to correct and eliminate 
them? The discovery of such conditions is vitally necessary, but 
very often this information comes too late—the damage is done. 
Red figures on your statement are belated signals of distress. 
Beforehand KNOWLEDGE of true conditions would enable you to 
check the development of these danger spots. 


AN AVRAM REPORT is a panorama of your business organiza- 
tion, as broad in scope as the business itself, and detailed to the 
degree that makes every individual function stand out in clear 
relief. The examination is made by industrial experts—specialists 
in the fields of engineering, finance, administration, production and 
marketing. It is an individual, specific analysis of your plant and 
organization, made on YOUR premises. It is, therefore, knowledge 
from which you derive immediate and direct results. 


AN AVRAM REPORT brings to you a broad, clear vision of your 
place in industry. It shows you where you stand today and what 
you can do to better that position. It tells wherein you are weak 
and how you can strengthen that weakness. It shows you where 
you are strong and points the way to the fullest development of 
that strength. It brings to you that complete knowledge and 
understanding of your problems that enables you to strike out 
confidently on a course for bigger and better business. 


AVRAM RECOMMENDATIONS give you a constructive program 
for betterment. They are made in the light of many years of in- 
dustrial experience. A staff of competent experts studies your 
business in conference and develops a program of action for you 
that reacts to the pronounced betterment of your industry. 


If 1922 was a red figure year in YOUR business, an Avram exam- 
ination and Report will prevent its repetition in 1923. Why not 
secure that knowledge, eliminate the red figures on your financial 
statement and put your business in its rightful place in world 
industry? 

The complete story of Avram Service is told im a 

timely, thought-compelling booklet, “Science m Indus- 

try” May we send it to you without obligation? 


M-H‘AVRAM: 8’COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Management and Industrial Engineers 
960 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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When Work 
Is Play 
ORK consists of 
whatever a body 
is obliged to do, and 
Play consists of whatever 


a body is not obliged to 
do.” 


Thus, you will remem- 
ber, Mark Twain philoso- 
phized over Tom Sawyer’s 
feat of selling the other 
boys the idea that white- 
washing thirty yards of 
board fence nine feet high 
was play. 

Work—doing big things 
—is play for Herbert 
Fleishhacker. He played 
so hard at building up his 
vast interests in such fields 
as paper, hydro-electric 
_ power, steel, lumber, sugar, 
mining, etc., that his fam- 
ily cried “Stop!” 

And they had it all fixed 
for him to become a “gen- 
tleman banker,” for the 
sake of his health. But, 
not being obliged to work 
at it, Herbert developed 
such a powerful liking for 
the banking game that he 
worked harder than ever. 


Pacific Coast 
Business Giants 

When you get the March 
31 issue of “Forbes” you 
will want to read every 
word of the story of Her- 
bert Fleishhacker, presi- 
dent of the Anglo & Lon- 
don Paris National Bank, 
of San Francisco, told as 
only B. C. Forbes can tell 
it. And this treat is 
merely the first of a series 
of articles by B. C. Forbes 
on Pacific Coast Business 
Giants. It is planned to 
publish one article a 
month, covering such out- 
standing financial and bus- 
iness leaders as: 

Wigginton E. Creed, presi- 
dent, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.; E. A. Stuart, president, 
Carnation Milk Products Co.; 
Henry M. Robinson, president, 
The First National Bank of 
Los Angeles; Kenneth R. 
Kingsbury, president, Standard 
Oil Co. of California; Paul 
Shoup, vice-president, South- 
ern Pacific Co.; John B. Mil- 


ler, president, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. 


—J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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—how you can avert loss in investments and business; 
—how you can become financially independent; 


—how you can increase your business and investment profits and capital; 


The methods and plans for accomplishing this are well defined by Roger W. Babson 
in an up-to-the-miriute book written exclusively for Forbes Magazine. They have 
been found practicable and profitable by thousands of business executives and in- 
vestors. 


Just Off the Press—Order Your Copy 


BUSINESS FUN DAMENTALS — 


or What Makes a Successful Business Man 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


This book includes the articles just concluded in Forbes Magazine on “What “Makes a 
Successful Business Man.” But it is more comprehensive, more complete, with a 
greater number of plans and methods—and every plan and method detailed and 
explained from every angle. 


This series in Forbes Magazine aroused such a tremendous interest among readers that 
we decided to publish it in book form—revised, re-edited and more complete, for 
further intensive study and reference. 


Follow Mr. Babson’s methods; follow his twelve time-tested indicators of business 
conditions, and you will be guided 


—as an investor, in buying securities —in forecasting conditions as to money, 
low and arene them high; credits, buying power and in finding 
—as a business man, when to buy and favorable and unfavorable selling terri- 


increase your stock of goods and when Pg eR ene ee oin 
to reduce prices and reduce your stock ween rh ped nab senate 


of goods; ahead of, or falling behind, competitors. 


Send No Money! Merely clip, fill in and mail the coupon below. The 
book will be sent to you for five days’examination. You can either return 
the book to us, within five days after receipt, or send $2.00 as payment 
in full. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FORBES MAGAZINE, EY ee eR eR er Ree feet rt XE OT 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send me ...... copies of Roger W. Babson’s new book, “Business Fundamentals.” 


I will either return the books to you within five days after I receive them or remit $2.00 as pay- 
ment in full for each copy. 


OSC OESEH EA 6 066 OOD 0 0.6.0 8 OOD BACB 4h 626,46 FP OGD OCHREAND OOS 200000 6456000408004 00000 O 6S 
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HARVARD’S 
FORECASTING SYSTEM 


[XN 1917 a group of economists and statisticians 
assembled at Harvard to investigate the possibili- 
ties of constructing a dependable Index of General 
Business Conditions. 


At the end of two years the investigations resulted 
in the development of a new and scientific system 
of business forecasting which was thoroughly tested 


for the period 1903-14. 


Its record of performance is noteworthy. Through- 
out the entire test period of eleven years it antici- 
pated every important turn in commodity prices 
and industrial activity by from six to ten months. 


This Index of Business Conditions in practical 
operation since the-close of the war has continued 
to forecast business with the same dependability as 


during the test period 1903-14. 


It forecast the crisis of 1920 by fully six months. 
It may be expected to give ample warning of the 
next important turn in business. 


A booklet descriptive of the Harvard Econ- 
omic Service will be mailed upon request. 


HARVARD ECONOMIC SERVICE 


370 WADSWORTH HOUSE 








| HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ) 
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What Business Men Should 
Watch Out For 


Although It Isn’t Considered Good Form to Say So, America 
-Has Now Entered a Boom 


AVE we not entered a 
H boom? 
Many things indicate that 
we have. 

The list is too long to be pre- 
sented here in full. We have ex- 
panding credit, stiffening money 
rates, increasing labor scarcity, 
record-breaking railway traffic, 
unprecedented postal receipts, 
wholly unparalleled building activ- 
ity, rising wages, scarcity of not a 
few basic goods, and consequent 
stampeding for supplies. 

We are witnessing advancing 
prices for steel, for copper, for 
cotton, for silk, for rubber, for 
paper, for sugar, for coffee, for 
lead, for tin, for woolen goods, for 
cotton goods, etc., etc. 

The cost of living, indeed, de- 
spite declines in some varieties 
of food, is distinctly on the ascend- 
ent. 

The security markets have been 
spectacularly animated, with stock 
quotations breaking into new high 
ground, and bonds easing off ap- 
preciably. 

The most expensive holiday re- 
sorts in the country are over- 
crowded and so are the largest 
hotels in our principal cities. The 
costliest theatres are packed night- 
ly. Expenditures on luxuries are 
unusually heavy. 

Savings, nevertheless, are in- 
creasing notably, and the purchas- 
ing of homes is on a gratifying 
scale, 

Dividend increases by corpora- 
tions are of almost daily occur- 
rence, while annual, quarterly and 
monthly reports nearly all show 
expanding earnings. 

Automobile production is being 
rushed on a scale never before ap- 


By B. C. Forbes 


proached, yet standard manufac- 
turers fear they will not be able to 
meet all Spring orders—Ford has 
March orders for upwards of 200,- 
000 cars and can produce only 
about 150,000. 

The output of oil is eclipsing all 
previous records, yet predictions 
of a scarcity are heard on all sides. 

Optimism, moreover, is ram- 

ant. 

If these developments, taken 
together, are not symptoms of a 
boom, what are they? 

Financial and business leaders 
discourage all mention of a 
“boom.” They prefer to say 
merely that business is doing bet- 
ter and they want their people to 
use similar language. They real- 


ize that when once the people be- 
1922 
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come convinced that a boom is 
under way, apprehension begins to 
be felt and expressed, and that it 
is only a question of time when 
the inevitable collapse will come. 

This page of “Forbes” is not 
intended to act as a sort of sooth- 
ing syrup for the business com- 
munity. Its function is not to 
shout from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31 that all’s well and that 
nothing but pleasant prospects lie 
ahead. 

The purpose of this page is to 
describe, for the benefit of 
“Forbes” readers, mostly respon- 
sible business men, conditions as 
they actually are, and to attempt 
to forecast probable developments 
flowing therefrom. The basic aim 

(Continued on page 640) 
1923 


How Speculation Absorbs Money 
By comparing this chart with the chart of average stock prices, on page 642, you 
will see how advancing markets absorb money. The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York says that “loans on stocks and bonds have exceeded the maximum level of 
1919-20. 








“With all thy getting get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Said the most forceful executive of one of the six 
greatest industrial enterprises in America when I made a 
remark about increased competition looming ahead: 
“Competition! I:welcome it. The more competition, hon- 

est competition, in an industry the 


WE NEED better for the industry. It spurs 
pny nondg the industry to improve its product 
ON OUR TOES and reduce both costs and prices. 


The lower prices can be made, the 
wider the consumption, the greater the growth of the in- 
dustry. Competition keeps us on our toes. It keeps us 
tuned up. It keeps us eager. It keeps us on the alert. 
It makes us progressive. It makes us hunt for waste 
and inefficiency, and cut them out. I don’t want ever to 
be engaged in any industry that hasn’t the stimulus of 
competition. Where there is no competition there usually 
is complacency and self-satisfaction. That leads to stagna- 
tion. In this industry we expect competition, we welcome 
it. If we can’t hold our own against all comers, then 
we don’t deserve to prosper. We think we know our 
business as well as the next fellow, and we’re quite will- 
ing to be pitted against him so long as he fights as fair 
and square as we fight.” 

A he-man attitude, is it not? 
Pass it along to your sales force. 
* * * 
The sin is not in failing, but in not trying again. 
* * * 
No man can learn to enjoy life until he first learns to 
enjoy his work. 
* * * 


See things through or you'll soon be through. 
** © 
Are not the Germans acting unwisely in enabling. 
in forcing the French to turn the Ruhr into a veritable 
French colony, with French administrators. French 
railway workers, French miners, French everything? 
The Ruhr was German; it is 


DO NOT rapidly becoming French. Let 
ae the process go on as it has been 
TOO MUCH? going, and it will be very difficult 


by and by for Germany to take 
over the operation of the region; at least, the French 
will have every excuse for persisting in remaining. It 
may have been politic, it may have been statesman- 
ship, to make the French uncomfortable in the Ruhr. 
But hasn’t Germany gone so far that she is playing 
into the hands of the French, particularly that section 
who care little for recovering reparation payments 
but everything for obtaining and retaining a crippling 
strangle-hold on German territory and on Germany? 

* * * 


Keeping cool helps to keep you out of hot water. 
* * * 


The employee who simply “puts in the time” is by and 
by put out. 





The public have their likes and dislikes among business 
leaders. I’ve learned this from experience. Let me 
write a criticism of a man, and I can tell from the letters 
which come in how he stands with his friends and stran- 
gers alike. The same applies when 
I write something favorable. [t 
should be helpful to other business 
men to learn the ones who are pop- 
ular and the ones who are not. 

My recent criticism of W. C. Durant’s financal methods 
have brought me more letters and telegrams of protest 
than, perhaps, any other criticism I ever wrote. These 
protests have come largely from two classes: those who 
know him personally—and he must have legions of 
friends—and those who have bought some of the many 
stocks he is now floating. Many letters have come also 
from “independents,” who, not knowing the facts, take 
the stand that Durant has been hounded and pounded by 
“Wall Street bankers” and that he deserves every en- 
couragement and support in raising capital by selling 
stocks direct to the public. 

Anything even half-way friendly to John D. Rockefeller 
used, in former years, to draw many bitter or sarcastic 
letters. Within the last ten or fifteen years the old gen- 
tleman’s popularity has been strongly on the up-grade. I 
would estimate that to-day almost as many Americans 
think kindly of him as there are condemners. This trans- 
formation began after John D. ceased to hold himself 
severely aloof from the public, the press and everyone 
save his intimate associates. 


THE POPULAR 
AND THE 
UNPOPULAR: 
WHO THEY ARE 


Henry Ford has an enormous number of rooters among 
the rank and file of the American people. Although 
Henry has no use for labor unions, I rather suspect that 
many unionists regard him as one of the best friends labor 
has ever had. He appears to have an appeal, also, to the 
agricultural folks such as no other “capitalist” has. 
Frankly, Ford is widely disliked among other men of large 
affairs, both industrial and financial. His phenomenal 
profits have enabled him to pay wages above those ruling 
in other plants, and this has inspired unpleasant compar- 
isons and criticisms. Then, Ford’s hatred of “Wall 
Street,” is, of course, reciprocated. Despite the enmity 
of practically all Jews, Ford’s admirers far outnumber 
his critics. Incidentally, as a presidential candidate he is 
not to be regarded as a joke—not by any means. 

Perhaps the most wipopular “big man” in America is 
James B. Duke, of tobacco fame. I once wanted to write 
an article about him, and when I searched for a friend to 
give me a letter of introduction I discovered that there 
were only two men of prominence who were looked upon 
as his friends. And one of them told me, “I don’t regard 
myself as a friend. He hasn’t any friends. He doesn’t 
want any friends. He’s the queerest man I’ve ever known. 
He’s sour and soured.” I’ve just returned from a brief 
Southern trip, and I found dozens of editorials, letters- 
to-the-editor, etc., bitterly condemning “Buck” Duke, as 
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they all called him, in connection with a tax bill before the 

legislature of North Carolina, which would overturn an 
old-established law and grant Duke exemption from cer- 
tain taxes. Apparently, Duke has built a palace in Char- 
lotte, N. C., and wants to become a resident of his native 
State; but first he wants to be relieved of some taxes or 
other, the papers indignantly proclaim. Some of the 
things the newspapers are calling “Buck” are not flatter- 
ing. I have sounded out the tobacco trade about him, and 
I find that, while he is regarded as extraordinarily shrewd, 
he is not popular, to put it mildly. 

Judge Gary commands very widespread respect among 
other employers. But not among those of the modern 
school who believe in adopting a conciliatory attitude to- 
wards labor. They call Gary’s labor stand “reactionary,” 
“out of date,” “trouble-breeding,” and other things to the 
same effect. Organized labor, of course, has no use what- 
soever for the head of the Steel Corporation, nor has his 
cohsiderate generosity at times towards his own workers 
won him any warm place in the hearts of the working 
classes. They do not feel that he has anything in com- 
mon with them. James A. Farrell, president of the corpor- 
ation, was once a day laborer in the industry, so the em- 
ployees feel that he is closer to them and understands 
them and their aspirations better. 

Charles M. Schwab is among the most popular of all 
our business giants. Eugene G. Grace, now the active 
directing head of Bethlehem Steel, hasn’t been sufficiently 
long or sufficiently prominent in the public’s eye to have 
been gauged and weighed. He hasn’t the “way” Schwab 
has, but I understand he is fully conscious’of the im- 
portance of winning the good will of workers and public 
alike. 

J. P. Morgan is unusually well liked by his intimates, 
but, outside of them, he has failed to make any warm 
appeal. He is viewed by thé populace as the head and 
front of “Wall Street bankers,” and it would cost more 
effort than Morgan, unfortunately, is willing to expend 
to overcome this critical, not to say hostile, attitude. I 
believe “Jack” Morgan could win over the public if he 
earnestly addressed himself to the task. But, to the re- 
gret of his partners, he won’t make the attempt. 

I once wrote a criticism of certain acts of Thomas W. 
Lamont, the foremost of the Morgan partners. The result 
was curious. Those who knew him at college and many 





President Harding Announces 
Changes in Cabinet 


Dr. Hubert Work (left), Postmas- 
ter-General, who has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior, 
succeeding Secretary Fall; and Sen- 
ator Harry S. New, whose term 
expired on March 4, who becomes 


Postmaster-General. 




















of his banking cronies lambasted me unmercifully. They 
assured me that “Tommie” Lamont was one of the most 
likable and charming, etc., fellows who ever breathed. 
And it was quite notable how much trouble many of his 
friends took to convince me, “You have Lamont wrong.” 
On the other hand, a few—a very much smaller number 
—were equally emphatic in expressing exactly the oppo- 
site view. 

One of the best-liked of New York’s bankers is Charles 
H. Sabin of the Guaranty Trust Company. Otto H. 
Kahn doesn’t make a hit with other financial men. The 
veteran George F. Baker is held in the highest esteem, 
but few men regard themselves as intimately friendly 
with ‘him. James Speyer is popular not only among the 
banking fraternity, but in musical, in art, in educational 
and other circles. One of the “coldest” bank heads in 
New York is William Woodward, of the Hanover Na- 
tional. 

In Chicago, the more popular leaders include Thomas 
E. Wilson, the packer; George M. Reynolds, the banker ; 
William E. Wrigley, of chewing-gum fame; James Simp- 
son, now head of Marshall Field & Company ; George E. 
Marcy, of the Armour Grain Company. John G. Shedd, 
who recently retired from direction of Marshall Field 
never was a good “mixer.” Neither is J. Ogden Armour. 
Louis F. Swift, head of Swift & Company, is kept too 
busy attending to business to find time to win widespread 
popularity. Alexander Legge, the recently-elected presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Company, holds him- 
self aloof from anything and everything that would bring 
him into close, friendly contact with the public, thoug’ 
at heart he is all right. 

On the Pacific Coast three very popular leaders are 
Herbert Fleishhacher, the banker ; Robert Dollar, of lum- 
ber and steamship fame, and John A. Britton, of the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company. 

Some day I would like to get a big collection of large 
employers into one hall and give them a few pointers on 
how to earn the good will of workers and the general 
public. It isn’t hard to do—if the man’s heart is right. 
Otherwise, it is impossible. 

* * * 


To keep your ground keep your head. 
* * * 


Beware of being conquered by love of comfort. 
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. “A man’s worst foes 
shall be they of his own 
household,” says the Book 
of Wisdom. 

Two of labor’s worst 





How to Earn the Highest 
Possible Wage 


It wasn’t until Prices had 
fallen substantially that the 
consumers began to resume 
buying in normal volume. 

In order to get Prices 











foes are in its own house- 





down to a level that woulq 





hold: the unwise lcader 

who incites workers to produce less and less and to clamor 
for more and more; and the slacker, the soldierer, who 
doesn’t produce his fair share but wants to consume as 
much as the decent, industrious worker who produces his 
full share. 

If all were to produce little, there naturally would be 
little to enjoy, to consume. 

If the people of a nation are indolent, ignorant, un- 
progressive they reap the fruits of indolence, ignorance 
and backwardness. 

Where the people of a nation are industrious, intelli- 
gent, progressive, they are relatively prosperous. 

In the first instance there isn’t very much produced. In 
the second instance a great deal is produced. 

Therefore, in the one case there is little to divide. In 
the second there is a lot to divide. 

You can’t divide 100 into 100 parts and give each two. 

It all gets down to this: 

The workers of any nation can never hope to receive 
year-in, year-out more than they earn. 

If they don’t earn “a saving wage,” they can’t perma- 
nently receive’a “saving wage.” 

If they don’t earn a “living wage,” they can’t go on 
receiving enough to enable them to live on the scale im- 
plied by the term “living wage.” 

Charles P. Steinmetz, the famous electrical engineer 
who was a Socialistic candidate at the November elections 
(1922) and who cannot be accused, therefore, of undue 
friendliness to “capital,” lays down this truth: 

“Industry must yield to capital a fair return or it 


cannot survive.” 
Not only so, but workers must produce a fair output 


or they cannot live in anything like reasonable comfort, 
no matter how keenly the employers might desire to pay 
workers high wages. 

We saw how this worked out during the war. 

So large a number of the people in America and other 
countries were engaged in producing things for use in the 
war that there was not produced a normal quantity of 
things for use in peace. 

Houses became scarce. 
became scarce. Coal became scarce. 
else became scarce. 

And only one thing could happen, the thing that did 
happen: Prices soared. 

The time came when prices, because of scarcity, be- 
cause of under-production, went beyond the reach of the 
majority of ordinary households. 

After a lot of pinching and hardship and suffering, the 
memorable “buyers’ strike” occurred. 

Mind you, the “buyer’s strike” was not declared merely 
because people objected to high prices. 

The “strike” developed because a very, very large num- 
ber of families didn’t have enough money to pay the prices 
asked. 

When normal buying ceased, several millions of work- 
ers were thrown idle. 


Food became scarce. Clothing 
Almost everything 


attract buying, wages were 
lowered in many lines. 


The thing most certain to wreck prosperity is slackin 
by workers—under-production—as this leads to light a 
plies of life’s necessaries and comforts, and light supplies 
naturally lead to rising prices. 

And when prices reach a certain height, the whole un- 
sound house of cards collapses. 

That plunges labor into widespread, serious unemploy- 
ment and precipitates heavy, crippling losses in the in- 
dustrial and business world. 

We thus suffer hard times all ’round. 

Over-reaching never pays in the long run. 

Any leader who urges the worker not to “kill the job” 
by doing a full day’s work is in reality doing his best to 
kill that job and every other job, to kill prosperity every- 
where—except for the fellows who serve dispossess no- 
tices and the bankruptcy court lawyers and attendants. 

The manufacturer or the merchant: who does not give 
full value for the money he gets doesn’t prosper for very 
long. In time he suffers for his sharp practices, for his 
shortsightedness. 

So it is with workers, with individual workers and 
with workers as a whole. 

The recipe for prosperity for workmen and for us all— 
we are all workers—is not less work but more work, not 
more spending but more saving, not higher prices but 
lower prices, not more extravagance but more economy, 
not riotous living but right living. 

Employers—representing capital—must play their part 
honorably and ably. 

Management must possess and exercise ability and ef- 
ficiency. . 

Both have grave responsibilities. 

We could not prosper without either. 

Much could be written on their duties, on their part in 
the scheme of things. 

Who are the first workers to be let go? 

The fellows who the boss knows to be the poorest. pro- 
ducers, the worst shirkers ; the fellows who yield no profit 
to their employer. 

It wouldn’t matter how strongly workers were organ- 
ized, it wouldn’t matter if all workers in the land were 
organized into “one big union,” if they didn’t earn high 
wages they couldn't, by hook or by crook, or by any other 
means or method or device, go on collecting more pay than 
they earned. 

If they produced less goods than were formerly pro- 
duced they would not be able to procure as much or as 
many goods as before. 

If there was less to divide, it stands to reason that all 
couldn’t get as much as formerly, no matter how high the 
wage rate might be marked up in dollars. (Consider 
Russia. ) 





A fifth article in this series will appear in the next 
issue of “Forbes.” 
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Every employer knows how-easy it is to cause jealousies 
and friction and dissatisfaction when promotions are made. 
Also, many employers know how difficult it is to pick 
the right man for promotion. Yet, when properly han- 

dled, nothing can do more to inspire 


SUGGESTION ambition and efficiency than reason- 
: ably frequent advancements made 
PROMOTIONS from within the company’s own 


. ranks. The General Electric Com- 
pany, whose management is unusually enlightened and pro- 
gressive and humane, has issued to the workers in one 
of its important plants a notice which contains a sugges- 
tion for other employers. This notice says: 

It should be understood that hereafter no position of re- 
sponsibility will be filled in these works until it is properly 
advertised and a thorough canvass made to see if it can be 
filled by an employee of this plant. 


All employees desiring better positions should register their 
applications with the examining committee. 


This plan, you will note, leaves to each worker the tak- 
ing of the first step towards promotion. The worker must 
put himself on record as desiring advancement. Not every 
employee, by any means, is anxious to press forward to- 
wards responsibilities. A great many workers are con- 
tent to stay just where they are; they don’t want to have to 
learn new duties. 

The examining committee, by this arrangement, knows 
at the start, that any worker it considers or examines 
for promotion is sincerely desirous of an opportunity to 
move forward and upward. 

It is well worth the while of every business organiza- 
tion to take every possible pains to make promotions pay. 
x * * 

If in one atom lies pent-up power wmcalculable, what 


power lies in the human brain? 
* * * 


The man who “hasn't time” hasn’t enough ability or 
hasn’t enough interest. 





Jobs, wages and the cost of living all are increasing. 
* * x 


If the stock market slumps badly, prepare for business 
dowmg the same some months later. 
* * * 


Clothing, both woolen and cotton, is to be dearer. 
* * * 


Our Washington lawmakers can enjoy their nine- 
months’ holiday in the knowledge that nobody begrudges tt. 


* * * 
Don’t be in any hurry to build a home. 
* * * 


There’s little evidence that La Follette followed the 
evidence in compiling his tirade agatmst Standard Oil. 
* * * 


The Ford presidential boom is beginning to rumble. 





Two-Line Editorials 
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Warren G. Harding, the apostle of “normalcy” 
now half-way through his term, has proved. 4 
normal president. He is neither conspicuously effec. 
tive nor conspicuously ineffective. He is just a {air 

sample of American, of an 


HARDING American of the Old Schooi— 
A decent, law-abiding, conservative 
PRESIDENT disposed to look backwards as 


often as forwards, good natured, 
easy-going, willing to live-and-let-live. The record of 
his Administration promises to be in harmony with 
his nature and character. It has made little epochal 
history. It has been a blending of the negative and 
the positive. There have been as many things not 
done as done. President Harding’s most notable acts, 
one is tempted to say, have been his vetoes. 

Is the president, from now on, determined to 
achieve something noteworthy, something of historic 
importance? Does his last-minute recommendation 
to Congress that the United States join the World 
Court, which functions under the aegis of the League 
of Nations, signify that he has become dissatisfied with 
doing nothing and has resolved to assert himself as 
a real, positive, directing leader, the leader of America 
into a broader, better, more humane, more American- 
like path than has been followed since the repudiation 
of the Peace Treaty largely formulated, and signed, 
by an American President? 

Or will Harding content himself with do-nothing 
“normalcy”? 

* * * 


Without a fawly heavy load to drag, would we not be in 
danger of running wild? 
* * * 
Your workers are either with you or against you. In 
your case, which ts it? 


The new farm credit law is not a credit to Congress. 
+ * 


America is drawing nearer Europe. 
* * * 
Let’s see: Was it France or Germany that killed our 
soldier boys? 
* * * 
Automobile killers may kill automobtling. 
> ¢ @ 
The sinking of the Ship Subsidy Bill will cause Amer- 
ica’s shipping to sink. 
i 2 
At least the paper-making and the printing business 
should be at high-water “mark” in Germany. 


* * * 


Spring business promises to have lots ef snap. 








Public Utility Executives are invited to write ‘‘Forbes’’ for information and 


co-operation on the important matter discussed on Page 659 
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In coaches camouflaged with sugar cane, this crowd is bound from Cunagua to Jaronu, Cuba, to celebrate a Feast Day 


Sugar Comes Back © 
from “Rags to Riches” 


Story of the Crash and Recovery—-New Methods Revolutionizing 
Production—Outlook for World Development 


from rags to riches; the pau- 
per has turned prince again. 

Only the seasoned veterans of 
the sugar world withstood the 
crash of 1920, and they made it 
only because of their ability to 
cope with the greatest of difficul- 
ties. And now they have won the 
fitting reward of grit and deter- 
mination. They formed the un- 
conquerable nucleus which held 
the industry together, enabling it 
to turn about and start its come- 
back; and from this mere skele- 
ton that stalked three years ago 
has now grown a virtually nor- 
mal, well-nourished sugar indus- 
try. 

When the price of sugar dropped 
from twenty-two and a_ half 
cents a pound in June, 1920, to 
less than two cents in November 
of the same year, the sugar in- 
dustry suffered the hardest finan- 
cial blow in the history. Never 
before, since sugar producing be- 
came a commercial enterprise, 
except for a brief period immedi- 
ately following the Civil War, had 
the price of raw sugar been so 
high as in the sky-rocketing pe- 
riod during the first half of 1920; 
nor had it ever before been sold 
so low as the prevailing prices 
during the last months of the 
same year. 

_The inevitable result was a se- 
ries of failures that rocked the 


G ion: has made its way back 


By Ruel Mc Daniel 


very foundations of this old and 
seemingly well established indus- 
try. The whole sugar world 
seemed hopelessly bankrupt. 
Sugar that was produced on a 
cost basis of fifteen to twenty 
cents per pound had to be sold at 
two to three cents. Banks loaned 
freely when times were good, 
thinking. with the producers that 
twenty-cent sugar was here to 
stay. Planters and manufacturers 
spent recklessly for improvements, 
many of which were entirely im- 
practical; machinery manufactur- 
ers advanced credit carelessly, 
figuring that there was practically 
no limit to the producers’ ability 


to pay. 
Growers Learned Valuable Lesson 


When the crash came, too free 
credit and the accompanying reck- 
less spending found the producers 
with comparatively empty treas- 
uries. With prices down more than 
900 per cent. from the basis on 
which the crop was _ produced, 
neither the banks nor makers of 
machinery could be paid. Millions 
of dollars worth of new machinery 
and equipment was left to rot on 
the ground, because there was no 
money to pay for its erection. 

Those who stuck with the ship 
learned a valuable lesson. They 
realized their mistake in spending 
surplus earnings when prices were 





abnormally high, and they will 
never forget it. To the older and 
more seasoned members of the 
industry the banks have .extended 
a helping hand. They were given 
an opportunity to pay back, and 
one cannot refrain from praising 
those ola-timers of the sugar 
lands for the heroic way in which 
they have purged their properties 
from indebtedness and even built 
up a creditable drawing account 
besides. 

With the present crop now sell- 
ing at a price that shows a worth- 
while profit, with the per capita 
consumption of sugar gradually 
increasing, with the more inten- 
sive methods of cane and beet cul- 
tivation, based on the unforget- 
table lessons of economy that 
have just been learned, the whole 
industry is ready to enter upon an 
era of sound prosperity. 

Although every item entering 
into the cost of raising cane and 
beets and the manufacturing of 
sugar has greatly increased, the 
final cost of turning out a ton of 
sugar is less now than it was 
twenty years ago. Although in 
1850 there were almost 1,500 sugar 
mills in the state of Louisiana 
alone, as compared with 146 in 
1922, the production of sugar in 
that state is considerably more now 
than in 1850. The answer to this 
condition is that steadily climbing 
production costs without an appre- 
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ciable rise in prices, prior to the 
World War, forced a gradual cen- 
tralization of sugar production. A 
mill in 1850 turned out a few hun- 
dred pounds of open kettle raw 
sugar per day; the modern “cen- 
tral” to-day turns out from 200 or 
300 to 7,000. or 8,000 tons of 96 
degree centrifugal raw sugar 


every twenty-four hours during a 
* season extending over a period of 
30 to 120 days. 


A few years ago every planta- 


tion had its sugar mill, turning 


out its own particular grade of 
sugars. There was no standard 
by which sugar could be graded. 
To-day, there are railways, reach- 
ing out as far as fifty miles in 


“every direction, on which the out- 


put of cane from dozens of big 
plantations is transported to one 
central to be ground. Big motor 
trucks are utilized in making 
shorter hauls. The cane is either 
bought outright by the ton from 
the grower, or the plantation 
owner figures in on a percentage 
of the sugar output. In some 
cases, especially in Cuba and other 
more recently developed sugar dis- 
tricts, the entire area around the 
central is owned by a single ccr- 
poration. 


Refineries Adopting New Process 


The standard of production in 
Cuba and_ throughout  Latin- 
America is 96 degrees centrifugal 
raw sugars. No refining is at- 
tempted in those districts because 
of unfavorable labor and climatic 
conditions, lack of adequate ma- 
chinery, and also because of the 
higher tariff on refined sugar com- 
ing into the United States. About 
twenty big refineries in this coun- 
try handle the bulk of the raw 
cane sugar output, not only of the 
cane districts of the United States, 
but also of Cuba, other islands of 
the West Indies, Mexico, Central 
and South America, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines. 

The beet sugar output is not so 
well centralized, however. Almost 
every one of the more than 100 
sugar beet factories in the West- 


-ern states turns out a standard 
granulated sugar which is sold 


direct to the wholesale distrib- 
utors.. This method is proving to 
be considerably more profitable, as 
distribution figures show, for the 
beet grower and the beet manu- 
facturer, and it is not likely that 
the large refiners will. ever gain 


‘complete control of the beet sugar 


output of the United States. In 
Europe, however, the tendency of 
the beet sugar producers is along 
the lines of the cane growers of 
this country and the West Indies; 
they sell their output in raw form 
to a few large refineries. 

The comparatively recent in- 
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A modern sugar crushing mill. About twenty big refineries in this country 

handle the bulk of the raw sugar cane output, not only from the mills of the 

cane districts of the United States, but also Cuba and from Central and South 
. American Countries. 


troduction of a number of vege- 
table carbons for clarifying sugar, 
along with the use of filter presses, 
which enable factories to turn out 
a standard granulated sugar at 
but little additional cost, gives 
promise of revolutionizing cane 
sugar production in the United 
States. At the present time there 
is a differential of about one and 
one-half cents between the prices 
of raw and refined sugar. It is 
estimated that by means of the 
new process raw sugar can be re- 
fined at a cost of about one-half 
cent a pound, thereby insuring 
the grower—if he is allowed to 
reap the whole benefit—almost a 
cent more a pound for his out- 
turn. Several Louisiana factories 
installed the new refining equip- 
ment in time for the 1922 cam- 
paign, and the results were so sat- 
isfactory that a large number of 
other owners will have the refin- 
ing equipment ready for the next 
crop. 

The only difficulty in the new 
process is the matter of market- 
ing. The small producer seeks 
the consumer, or as near the con- 
sumer as possible. In other 
words, he wants to sell to the 
wholesale grocer, so that he may 


eliminate the brokerage on sales 


and resales. Brokers are against 
this order of selling, and where 
the new granulated sugar is be- 
ing offered outside the regular 
brokerage channels it is hitting 
some snags. In many cases it is 
being turned down with the claim 
that it does not come up to the 
requirements of regular standard 
granulated sugar. 

On the other hand, wholesalers 
where a market in that direction 


has been established, see no dif- 
ference in the factory granulated 
and the refinery output, and they 
are glad to handle the new sugar. 
It is expected that by the time the 
coming crop is ready for market 
agreeable terms will be made with 
brokers whereby they will gladly 
handle the factory output. Other- 
wise the broker will be eliminated 
altogether and the outturn will 
go direct to the wholesale grocer. 
The latter is the most popular 
plan among Louisiana producers 
at the present time, and an effort 
is being made to build up a market 
along those lines. 


Consumption Now Exceeds Output 


Granulated sugar will not be 
produced in Latin-America ex- 
tensively, even with the new proc- 
ess in operation, except for local 
consumption, because of the tariff; 
but it is predicted that the new 
system will rapidly spread to 
other parts of the cane sugar pro- 


-ducing world, notably India, Aus- 


tralia, and South Africa. 

Although the sugar industry. is 
one of the oldest in America—in 
fact, in the world—there are still 
great expansion possibilities. In 
former years there was real dan- 
ger of flooding the market; but 
as a result of the enormous in- 
crease in per capita consumption 
of sugar throughout the world, 


‘there is no longer much danger of 


over-production. And, unless the 


output is gradually increased, the 
world will ultimately face a seri- 
ous shortage. 

Prohibition in the United States 
has done much for the good of the 
sugar industry. 


It has created a 
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demand for more soft drinks, the 
manufacture of which requires 
large quantities of sugar; it has 
stimulated the consumption of all 
sorts of fruits on which sugar 
must be used; and, with more 
money to spend since the corner 
saloon has disappeared, the work- 
ing man is feeding his family bet- 
ter, and sugar is included in this 
betterment. 

The per capita consumption of 
sugar in the United States a cen- 
tury ago was nine pounds. Fifty 
years ago each person consumed 
during the year about 40 pounds 
of sugar of all kinds. During 1921, 
the per capita consumption 
climbed to about 85 pounds, and 
last year each man, woman, and 
child in the United States disposed 
of more than 103 pounds of beet, 
cane, and maple sugar. The aver- 
age increase in sugar consumption 
over a period of 100 years has 
been estimated at approximately 
5% per cent. per year. The in- 
crease from 1921 to 1922 was 
nearly 24 per cent. Consumption 
in Europe and Asia has been lim- 
ited to the supply, which has 
necessarily been curtailed because 
of financial difficulties and other 
post-war conditicns. 


Ample Room for Expansion 


Italy consumed over 60 per cent. 
more sugar in 1922 than in the 
year before, and last year’s total 
consumption was almost 50 per 
cent. more than in 1913. The 
United Kingdom consumed 25 per 
cent. more sugar last year than in 
1921, but the total consumption 
was slightly less than in 1913. 

On the other hand, the output 
of sugar has not kept pace with 
consumption. The estimated 
world crop for 1922-23 is about 
18,050,000 long tons, against 18,- 
433,478 long tons in 1913-14. 

These figures show conclusively, 
not only that there is ample op- 
portunity for the expansion of the 
sugar industry without glutting 
the market, but also that produc- 
tion must be increased to avoid a 
world shortage of sweet stuffs. 














A sugar cane harvester, a late innova- 
tion that means much in labor saving 


to the industry. 


And there is ample room for ex- 
pansion. There are many fertile 
fields as yet virtually unscratched. 
In the Louisiana district of the 
United States, practically all the 
land that is well fitted to cane 
growing is already under cuitiva- 
tion, and it is not likely that, so 
long as there are no radical de- 
partures from prevailing sugar 
prices, the production in this dis- 
trict will vary greatly. Acreage 
may be decreased in some thickly 
developed districts in order to give 
way to the growing of fruits and 
vegetables, but as the acreage is 
reduced the actual output of sugar 
will be but little affected, because 
fertilization is becoming a general 
means of increasing the output of 
cane per acre and bringing about 
a higher sucrose (sugar) content 
in the cane. 

Florida as a coming sugar pro- 
ducing section has recently at- 
tracted considerable attention. A 
number of projects are already 
under way proposing to reclaim 
the Everglades and turn that 
waste district into expansive sugar 
cane plantations. The soil is ex- 
ceedingly fertile and experiments 
show that it is well adapted to 
cane growing. If the projects are 
successful, Florida may some day 
dispute Louisiana’s right to be 
called the center of cane sugar 
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production in the United States. 

Certain districts in south and 
southwest Texas have been found 
to be well adapted to the growth 
of sugar cane and, although sugar 
has been produced in one or two 
sections of the state, there still re- 
main opportunities for greater 
development. 

The real future of the sugar in- 
dustry in the United States, how- 
ever, seems to lie with the beet 
districts of the Central and West- 
ern states. This section has 
shown phenomenal progress in 
beet sugar production during the 
past few years, but merely a start 
has been made if it is to be devel- 
oped to fullest possibilities. In 
1890 there were only two beet 
sugar factories in operation with 
a total output of a little more than 
2,000 tons, whereas the season of 
1922-23 revealed an outturn of 
625,000 tons from nearly 100 ac- 
tive factories. Development of 
irrigation projects, and gradual re- 
duction in cost of production will 
bring the beet industry into its 
own. 


Opportunities in Other Countries 


When the production of beets in 
Europe will get back to normal is 
a matter of conjecture. Output 
there has been curtailed for the 
past eight years,. although under 
normal conditions the industry 
had approached perfection. Russia 
offers, perhaps, the greatest oppor- 
tunities for beet sugar producing 
of any country in Europe, when- 
ever conditions there will permit 
further progress. 

Even though Cuba is called the 
“sugar bowl of the world,” there 
is much land suitable for cane 
growing that is still untouched, 
and it will be years before fer- 
tilizers will have to be used ex- 
tensively. In Cuba are to be 
found the latest innovations in 
sugar producing. The centrals 
are larger, their means of trans- 
portation are more nearly perfect, 
plant operation is on a more or- 
derly basis, and production costs 

(Continued on page 638) 














Scene in the Central West at sugar beet harvest time. 











Barometer 
and Thermometer 


GENTLEMAN from the 

South says corn whisky is a 
better barometer of business in 
the South than the mule. He 
points out that when conditions 
are poor corn whisky sells in Bir- 
mingham, Charlotte and other cen- 
ters at $2 a quart, and it is of good 
quality and plentiful, while, when 
conditions are good, it is $4 a 
quart, not so easy to obtain, and 
poor stuff generally. Watch whis- 
ky prices, he says, and you'll have 
a true index to affairs in the South, 
for it is the true barometer. 

The gentleman is in error. He 
confounds thermometer and ba- 
' rometer. Corn whisky is a ther- 
mometer. It registers after the 
fact. The mule is a barometer. It 
registers before the fact, whether 
it be in its large employment be- 
fore a big crop is grown, or in its 
heels and its ears, which get ner- 
vous before it kicks the daylight 
out of everything within range. 


Page 
Mr. Volstead 


OLICEMEN of New York City 

who fail in their duty are ar- 
raigned before Commissioner En- 
right, head of the police depart- 
ment. At one session of the trial 
court in February fifteen patrol- 
men and one sergeant were found 
guilty of intoxication. 


Au Gratin 


ak prahprd makes the cheese 
and the cheese makes Roque- 
fort, Vice Consul Pulver, stationed 
at St. Etienne, informs us in a re- 
port to the Department of Com- 
merce. It appears from his ac- 
count that we might never have 
known Roquefort cheese but for 
the fact that once upon a time 
some tiny spores of a mushroom 
fell into some sour milk and caused 
a mold such as now distinguishes 
Roquefort cheese. To-day farm- 
ers deliver ewe’s milk to the cheese 
makers which, after special treat- 
ment, is sown with the spores of 
mushrooms and then, when 
ressed, is placed in natural cellars 
in the rocky hillside and permitted 
to ripen. Ripen is the correct 
term. 

In one year Roquefort has made 
22,000,000 pounds of its famous 
cheese. In October last 616,000 
pounds came to this country. 
Now that the government has 





Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


given so much valuable informa- 
tion to us about Roquefort, why 
not enlighten us regarding Lim- 
burger? We crave to know how 
it acquires its fragrance. No 
cheese with which we are ac- 
quainted advertises itself so con- 
sistently and persistently as Lim- 
burger, but although we have 
thumbed the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica and other standard works 
we get no information on this im- 
portant subject. 

. There is one American hotel 
that boasts of carrying in stock 
practically every variety of cheese 
known to civilized man. At the 
last survey it had more than forty- 
seven kinds of cheeses. But noth- 
ing in all the collection approached 
the noble Limburger as a per- 
fume. And yet our government 
sends out a bulletin on Roquefort 
and leaves us wholly ignorant on 
how the marvel of Limburger is 
achieved. 


Snow in 
Mourning Garb 


O much soft coal has been used 

in New York this winter that 
in the little park spaces in the in- 
dustrial sections the snow has 
taken on a coating of black with- 
in a day or two after falling. Per- 
sons who have read Bleak House 
have been reminded of Dickens’ 
description of soot flakes so large 
hanging over London town that 
they looked like snow gone into 
mourning. 


Equal Rights? 
Pshaw! 


N Philadelphia the other day 

Judge Barnett sentenced Rob- 
ert Gimmi to six months in prison. 
The testimony showed that Mrs. 
Gimmi threw a cup of coffee in the 
face of her liege lord and then a 
soft boiled egg, which landed in 
his eye. “The latter,” said Gimmi, 
“aggravated me and I promptly 
put her over my knee and spanked 
her.” 

The court held that spanking a 
lady is a prima facie case of as- 
sault and battery. 

All persons are supposed to be 
equa! before the law. Suppose in 
this instance the situation was re- 
versed and Mr. Gimmi had thrown 
the cup of coffee in her face and 
then swatted her in the eye with 
an egg, and she, in her resentment, 
had taken him over her knee and 
spanked him, would the Judge 






for 


have sent her to jail 
months? 

He would not. We men always 
get the worst of it in our argu- 


ments with the ladies. 


Six 


Next! 


ANTING a shave, Nathan 
Ackerman went into a Var- 
ick Street tonsorial “parlor.” He 
removed his collar and cravat, 
leaving a $200 diamond stickpin 
in the tie. Everything went well 
until he had been shaved and the 
barber put a hot towel over Ack- 
erman’s face. Then Ackerman 
was left to let the heat soak in. 
It soaked until Ackerman got 
tired of it and pulled the towel off 
his face. Then he let out a roar. 
The $200 diamond and the barber 
were gone. 
The police captured the barber 
later in the day. They say he is a 
graduate of Sing Sing. 


Rabelais 
Was Right! 


ABELAIS said “one half of 

the world knoweth not how 
the other half liveth.” The old 
boy was pretty nearly right. For 
example: Miss Margaret Jaeger 
lived almost in squalor in East 15th 
Street, New York. When she died 
she had $7.01 in her room. Now, 
through the action of the Surro- 
gate’s Court, it appears that she 
owned nine tenement houses in 
New York and had $5,404 in bank. 
Twelve charities get the bulk of 
her property. 

And she wasn’t a Miss, but a 
Mrs., being a widow many years. 
She invested her earnings years 
ago in-real estate, and when she 
died the appraised value of the 
properties was $264,994, of which 
her equity was $157,600. 


Hot Times 
In Chile 


— day Chile may get a gov- 
7 ernment that suits it. Cer- 
tainly it tries hard enough. Con- 
sider what: has happened in the 
last three years. In 1920 there 
were two upheavals between July 
and November. In 1921 there 
were resignations of the cabinet 
on January 27, May 15, July 27, 
and August 14. In 1922 the cabi- 
net ministers resigned in whole or 
in part on January 2, February 4, 
March 23, and December 22. 

For a nation with a population 
less than New York City, that’s 
going some. 
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HARLEY WILLIAMS spent 
t the evening thinking about his 


new job and how it should be 
handled. The quiet of the later hours 
lent itself to thinking, and he set up 
some clearly defined resolutions that 
are worth cataloging. 

The promotion had given him a new 
urge, a desire to merit further ad- 
vancement, a wish to make good with 
management and with men. Now 
that he held the position of foreman 
he saw it in a new light. It need not 
necessarily be a position of buffer or 
bumper, sort of shock absorber, as it 
were, between the “boss” and the 
“gang.” 

It need not be that of “driver,” al- 
though many foremen had 


The “Key Man” of Industry 
A Foreman’s Story 


By Harry H. Tukey 


come it? What.could he do as fore- 
man to build up the interest of men 
in their work? Well, that would be 
one thing he would watch, anyway. 
And so Charley’s mind traveled 
through the possibilities and the com- 
plexities of his new job. His was not 
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one else, if it was for the good of 
the team. 

He would—— 

Well, when he got up the next 
morning, Jenny forthwith proceeded 
to disturb his illusions of what fore- 
manship ought to be by trimming him 


the annoying worry that springs from_.down properly for awakening her 


fear of the outcome; it was rather a 
sense of the weight of responsibility 
which came from careful considera- 
tion of the opportunities of his fore- 
manship. Such opportunities exist in 
the job of every foreman, and fore- 
man Williams was resolving to make 
the most of them. 

He would not be a “shock-ab- 
sorber,” but he would see that the 
policies of the management were first 
understood by him and then correctly 


twice during the night by directions 
loudly given an invisible workman. 
It was remarkable, too, how Jenny 
could make a fellow sit up and take 
notice without creating any offense. 
That art might also be worth study- 
ing; it should help out on the new 
job. 

Kaliss, into whose shoes Charley 
was to step, met him at the office and 
they went into what might be termed 
“executive session.” Departmental 

record forms and progress 





been so tabbed. While getting 


charts were explained, and the 





out production was a prime re- 
sponsibility of the job, this did 
not necessarily mean driving 
out production. 

It need not be regarded as 
the final resting spot of all the | 
reprimands that travel down 
the line. Men who know their 
job usually are able to head off 
situations before they arrive at 
the reprimand stage. As a 
mechanic he had. never re- 
ceived more “calling down” 
than he deserved, and there 
was no reason to believe that 
Justice would flee overnight. 

The new job might take 
more of his personal time than 
the old job did; that is, if he 
centered his whole interesf{ in 
it—but this would: be the price 


Where All “Kicks” Land 


HE FOREMAN (ditto the minor execu- 
tive) has always been what the men 
call the “prize hell-getter.” 
anything goes wrong in his department, 
the resultant “kick” always lands squarely 
against the expectant foreman. That is 
why this series by Mr. Tukey, having 
gotten Charley Williams promoted to a 
foremanship for which he has had no 
training and having given the reader some 
insight into what manner of man he is, 
will in future instalments find Charley in 
various difficulties and recount his at- 
tempts, successful and otherwise, to over- 
come them. And it is hoped that, through 
this story, big and little executives will get 
an occasional new slant on the problems of 
management and how to solve them. 


Whenever 


technical details of production 
procedure were checked over. 
Already somewhat familiar 
with these from the workman’s 
viewpoint, it required only a 
short time for Charley to grasp 
their functioning and get suf- 
ficient information to keep 
them in successful operation. 

Some foremen, yes, and 
some superintendents, would 
have called Kaliss a “record 
shark,” for, in addition to the 
regular system of records that 
formed a part of the plant pro- 
duction system, he kept certain 
records of his ‘own that not 
only assisted him in laying out 
his work profitably but also 
gave him information concern- 
ing men, materials, and equip- 











he would pay for his own ad- 








ment that was often invalua- 





vancement. He had seen the 

time, however, when he too consid- 
ered extra time and effort as poor 
politics for either workman or fore- 
man. Well, he would put the time in 
when necessary and perhaps he could 
change the ideas of some of the boys 
in that respect also. 

As Charley mulled it over, it 
seemed as if there might be consid- 
erable improvement in the shop in 
this respect. Most of the crowd were 
mighty sparing of their minutes be- 
fore starting and after stopping time. 

Why was this so? 

Was it the reaction against Bur- 
rows’ disciplinarianism, or was it lack 
of interest in their work? No, there 
must be discipline and the crowd 
knew it. It must, then, be due to 


lack of interest. How could he over- 


interpreted to the men. In turn, he 
would see that grievances among the 
men could not arise from his treat- 
ment of them; but that such com- 
plaints as they did have would first 
have his impartial investigation and 
then representation to the manage- 
ment if warranted. 

He would work the Golden Rule 
whenever possible, he _ resolved. 
Maybe it, too, had its exceptions— 
most rules have—but if he got 51 
per cent. favorable results the bal- 
ance would be on the safe side. 

He would not run the department 
as though it were the whole works, 
but would maintain it in the team. 
He would co-operate, too. And that 
did not mean only acquiescence. He 
would go out of his way to help some- 





ble. He was seldom at the 
“T-don’t-know” stage when ques- 
tioned by superiors as to important 
phases of the work of his department. 
But Kaliss was not a “record 
shark,” in the deprecatory sense of 
the term, because he knew how to 
draw the distinction between worth- 
while and worthless information and 
how to avoid duplication. Records 
that were in the main office he did 
noi -uplicate; he went there for the 
'n*ormation or it was sent to him. 
Data that were strictly departmental 
he tabulated. It took time to do it, 
often his own time, but having the 
information had saved many hours 
and dollars and had contributed to 
the strength of his own position, a 
fact not overlooked by his successor. 
(Continued on page 634) 











Ways of Commerce Chamber 
In Oklahoma City 





How Ed Overholser, President-Manager, Makes ’Em “Come 
Through”’—$21,000 in 21 Minutes—One Big Clique 


ELLO: Is this 4-3-2? It is? 

May I speak to Mr. Jones? Is 
this you, Mr. Jones? Yes; this is 
the Chamber of Commerce—Mr. 
Clark speaking. 

“You no doubt received your 
notice that the deputation from 
B were coming in to look over 
the city this morning? Yes; they are 
sure coming—just received a wire 
that ‘they are now on the way. 

“Eh? You're too busy? 
That’s too bad. I’m afraid 
the Chamber of Commerce 
will fall down on its promise 
to the mayor to help in en- 
tertaining the visitors. They'll 
be in at 10:30, and it’s 9:15 
now. Well, do the best you 
can. Try to come. Good-bye.” 

Ed Overholser, president- 
manager of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, 
listened to the above ‘phone 
conversation of one of his as- 
sistants. When the receiver 
was hung up Ed stepped on 
the gas. 
“How many cars do you 
need?” snapped Ed, looking 
the picture of indignation. 

“We asked for ten when we 
sent out the notices. ~ We re- 
ceived two acceptances by 
mail and I got three more 
promises over the ’phone this 
morning. That makes five 
cars that we are sure of, but 
we are still five cars short. 

“What excuse did they give 
for not wanting to provide 
cars for these visitors?” 

“Oh, most of them were 
too busy; two were going out 
of town and two had their 
cars in for repairs. I got only three 
consents out of twenty I called up.” 

Ed took out his watch, scanned its 
face for a second, and with a glint in 
his eye that meant business, said to 
his assistant: 

“It is 9:25 now. You take five 
from that list of ‘too-busy’ business 
men, including the fellow you just 
had on the ’phone; call them up and 
tell them that Ed Overholser wishes 
to remind them that Oklahoma City 
is their city, and that these business 
men from B——— are honoring 








By “Jimmie” Heron 


their city by this visit, and that I, as 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, expect every member called 
upon to have pride enough in his city 
to aid in every way possible to enter- 
tain the visitors. And tell them, 
further, that if they are still too busy 
I will hire other cars and charge the 
expense to their accounts.” 

The cars—ten of them—were on 
hand to meet the 10:30 when the 





ED OVERHOLSER 
President, Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce. 


visitors arrived. And at the wheel 
of each car sat a “too-busy” business 
man ready and eager to serve his city. 

Thus did Ed Overholser enter 
upon the duties of his job as presi- 
dent-manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Oklahoma City—the 
biggest job of his long and eventful 
career. 

Born in Indiana, Ed grew up in the 
great Southwest, and, except for four 
years at Lawrence University, Wis- 
consin, he has been in Oklahoma ever 
since. 





As soon as he graduated from col- 
lege, Ed started doing things and get- 
ting things done. He is of the 
Roosevelt type in character and ag- 
gressive nianner. He believes that 
Right is Might, and that the power 
of Right is a “Big Stick,” which, 
when fearlessly wielded in the cause 
of Right will unit men to work har- 
moniously together for the good of 
the community. He does not coddle 
nor coax men, nor does he 
drive them; but, with under- 
standing, he leads them—leads 
them to do things which seem 
to them at the time almost im- 
possible. 

Ed Overholser is not strong ; 
he is not weak. And he is not 
tall; nor is he short. He is 
just what one would call “gen- 
eral purpose.” His looks would 
never Jand him a job in the 
movies. Yet every one who 
knows him loves him, and 
when he speaks with that soft. 
well modulated voice every 
one listens—for Ed does not 
speak at random; he says what 
he says in a manner that 
causes action. 

Ed is not old in years, but 
he is old in the service of his 
community. He has spent 
thirty-two years of his life in 
serving the people of Okla- 
homa without compensation, 
save that of sincere gratitude. 
Starting as secretary of the 
Fair Association, he served in 
that capacity for several years ; 
then as manager of the City 
Water Works, and again as 
member of the School Board. 
Next he was elected chairman 
of the County Commissioners; then 
mayor of Oklahoma City; and now 
he has tackled what he calls the 
“biggest job in the community.” 

While serving the community in 
various positions, Ed has not 
neglected his own business, or I 
might say his many businesses, for 
he is actively interested in many 
lines of endeavor, from building and 
contracting, managing theatres, build- 
ing telephone lines and operating 
them, building a railroad and running 
it, digging oil wells, and farming, to 
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FORBES for March 17, 1923 
being a good husband and father 


at home, 
Ed’s father, Henry Overholser, 
was in the contracting and building 
business and was affectionately called 
“The man who built Oklahoma City,” 


and “The Grand Old Man.of Okla- . 


homa.” When he passed on a few 
years ago, Ed carried on the business 
and built many of Oklahoma City‘s 
most noted buildings. 

Many persons are wont to compare 
the records of the father and son and 


appoint me manager when you have 
elected me president. If I am going 
to be responsible for the success of 
the Chamber as your president, I am 
going to manage and arrange and 
guide the activities of the Chamber. 
For at least a year I will not actively 
engage in any other business.” 

Ed got the job on his own terms, 
which provided that whenever the 
board of directors is dissatisfied with 
his management, his resignation goes 
in and he quits in fifteen minutes; 
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that he needed the help of every 
member and indicating that the clique 
was “after him.” In answer to this 
appeal the members came out in 
droves—men who hadn’t been near 
the Chamber in years were on hand 
to see justice done to Ed. 

The writer was in Oklahoma City 
the day of this meeting. At noon I 
had addressed a meeting of the State 
Chamber of Commerce; Ed heard of 
my talk and asked that I be invited 
to attend his meeting that same eve- 


the way in which their two 
lives have paralleled. For in- 
stance, when Ed became chair- 
man of the County Commis- 
sioners he succeeded his 
father, who had served seven 
years. Ed also served seven 
years. Ed’s father ran for 
mayor and was defeated; but 
when Ed made his race for 
mayor he defeated the son of 
the man who had defeated his 
father. Henry Overholser 
was president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and now Ed 
has been elected head of that 
body as president-manager, a 
dual office that is something 
new in chamber of commerce 
history. 

Ed says: “It may be ego on 
my part, but I love and revere 
my father’s memory, and I 
know that he would agree with 
me that it is a worthy aspira- 
tion to have my picture hung 
upon the walls of every club 
and building where his is now 
hanging. When my picture 
was hung upon the walls of 
this chamber the other day, 
the circle was completed.” 

It was while Ed Overholser 
was mayor that he sold him- 
self on the importance of hav- 
ing a live chamber of com- 
merce to council with and to 
look to for support whenever 
any worthy community project 
came up. hen Ed was 
through with the mayor’s job, 
a committee from the Cham- 
ber waited upon him and 
offered him the presidency. 
Ed smiled at his well-meaning 
friends and said, “You still 
want me to work for you, 








What Ed Learned from 
His Father 


M‘* FATHER always insisted,” 

says Ed Overholser, “that the 
only excuse for dishonesty was the 
full and free confession that you 
were inferior to your fellow-man 
and could not get what you wanted 
by honest methods. 


“Another of his mottos was: 
‘Help everybody until it begins to 
cost you something; then stop and 
think, and, if you can afford it, still 
help them.’ 


“But we were always divided 
upon one question, and as I look 
back I can see that we represented 
two different schools. My father 
was never satisfied unless he could 
attend to the most minute details 
himself. On the other hand, I have 
always contended that for the mind 
capable of planning and supervis- 
ing, the only limit was the capable, 
honest organization it could build 
up. The best executive I have ever 
known was the man who realized 
that he could not possibly know it 
all, but who had the ability to find 
the man who did know and to se- 
cure the information from him, and 
then had the moral courage to draw 
= own conclusions and stand by 
them.” 




















-ning. I had no idea what was 


wanted of me; so I sauntered 
in with the crowd and just 
when the meeting was ready 
to start I went up and said to 
Ed, “I understand you want 
to see me, Mr. Overholser.” 

“Who are you?” said Ed, 
looking clear through me. 

“My name is Herron,” 
said I. 

“Oh yes, you spoke at the 
State Chamber meeting to- 
day, and they tell me you told 
those fellows some things that 
hit them. How long. will it 
take you to get this bunch into 
such a condition that I can 
take $21,000 away from 
them ?” 

“Can you allow me twenty 
minutes f°” 

“Tl allow you twenty-one 
minutes — one minute for 
every thousand dollars I need.” 

Now, my public speaking 
experience has taught me, 
when a number of persons 
gather together, no matter for 
what purpose, there is a lack 
of like-mindedness. Each, in- 
dividually, is thinking of him- 
self and his own affairs. The 
audience must be brought into 
sympathy with the speaker to 
enable him to make the desired 
impression. The speaker must 
sell himself before he can sell 
his hearers his subject. If he 
expects to fill his audience with 
his speech he must first empty 
them of self; and I know of 
nothing better as an eliminator 
of self than getting the audi- 
ence to sing a good, old, rous- 
ine song, So, when Ed. 
Overholster introduced me, I 


don’t you boys?” The committee and, if he wishes to quit for any inveigled the crowd into singing “Old 


hesitated, so Ed continued, “ I know 
that you want me to work for you or 
you would not offer me this job.” 
“Oh,” one of the committee spoke 
up, “but we wish to honor you, Mr. 
Overholser.” 
“That I appreciate very much,” 
said Ed, “but no man, if he is sin- 
cere, can be president of a chamber 
of commerce and not work. Tre- 
mendous responsibility goes with the 
honor. Now, I will accept under 
one condition, and that is that you 


reason, he will give the board sixty 
days’ notice; and, furthermore, if at 
the end of his term of office there is 
any deficit of any kind whatsoever, 
he will give his personal check to 
cover it. 

When Ed took the job of president- 
manager, he knew that many mem- 
bers of the chamber were saying that 
a clique was running things; and 
when he discovered that the Chamber 
was in debt to the extent of $21,000, 
he sent out an “S. O. S.” call, saying 


MacDonald Has a Farm”—a “hodge- 
podge of Divine damphoolishness,” 
some one has called it—which gener- 
ates a boyhood atmosphere and a 
friendly feeling. The spirit of the 
song gets into us whether we wish 
to sing it or not, and self and selfish 
interests are forgotten for the mo- 
ment. For the remaining eleven 
minutes I told Scotch stories, and 
ended up with a spirited patriotic 
poem which united the crowd in 
thought of the common good. Before 
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the applause had died down, Ed was 
on his feet and this is what he said: 

“Gentlemen, you are gathered here 
tonight in answer to my appeal, and 
I am pleased that so many of you are 
here, and as your president | wel- 
come you. But as the manager of 
this Chamber of Commerce I am go- 
ing to give you some plain facts that 
you ought to know. No doubt many 
of you think that I am going to starf 
something. You'll not be disap- 
pointed. I am. . Gentlemen, this 
Chamber of Commerce is bankrupt! 
It owes debts to the amount of 
$21,000, without any money on hand 
to pay them. I have had the books 
audited and there is the statement 
and here are the unpaid bills. 

“Now, what are you going to do 
about it? I'll answer that question 
for you. You are going to pay this 
debt right here! Tonight! Now!!” 

The crowd was staggered, but Ed 
continued, “You thought | was going 
to say that if you didn’t pay it I 
would resign. Let me tell you that 
I am not the resigning kind when | 
have a job on my hands. My job is 
managing the affairs of the Chamber, 
and I want to work at it. But, if you 
do not pay this debt here tonight, I 
am going to put on a pair of army 
shoes and I am going to tramp the 
streets and hound every one of you 
until every cent is paid. 


How Debt Was Paid Off 


“I am not going to blame any one 
for the non-payment of these debts 
This debt started in 1912 and it has 
been accumulating ever since. If any 
one is to blame, I would say that 
every member is to blame. If you 
were to run your own business the 
way you have been running the 
affairs of this Chamber, you would 
be broke—absolutely—the same as 
the Chamber is. 

“It has come to my ears that a 
clique has been running the affairs 
of the Chamber. I have investigated 
and found that statement correct. I 
investigated further and found that 
the clique was composed of a lot of 
damn good fellows; and I have in- 
vestigated still further and found 
that this debt would have been paid 
long ago, if the clique had been 
properly supported in administering 
the affairs of the Chamber by those 
who were crying ‘Clique!’ Do you 
know my definition of a clique? It is 
a bunch of good fellows who do all 
the work of an organization—and the 
only thanks they get is to be called 
= by those who refuse to help. 

“Now, in this Chamber of Com- 
merce we are still going to have the 
clique, but we are all going to belong 
to it, and the first job the clique is 
going to put over is to pay off this 
debt of $21,000.” 

From that time on the members 
signed checks and handed them to Ed 


tu the amuunt o1 $12,000, and every 
man promised to go out and raise the 
balance among the members who 
were not present. 

I met Ed Overholser again, less 
than a month after this meeting, and 
he told me that the $21,000 had been 
raised and the debt fully paid. “‘And,” 
he continued, “now I am ready to 
tackle the bigger problems of the 
Chamber.” His idea of the “bigger 
problem” is to make the Chamber 
grow, for as the Chamber grows so 
grows the city. And he went on to 
tell me a lot of things about Okla- 
homa which should be of interest to 
all Americans who want to “know 
America first.” 


A Modern El Dorado 


“You fellows back East,” said Ed, 
“do not know us out here, nor do you 
know the wonderful possibilities of 
Oklahoma, ‘the land of the El 
Dorado.’ You have pictured Okla- 
homa as the land of the Red Man, 
and so it is; but it is more than the 
land of the Indian now—it is the land 
of the red-blooded American who 
does things. It is interesting to note 
that in the treaty made between the 
United States and the Choctaw Na- 
tion, at Dancing Rabbit Creek, in 
1830, the word ‘Oklahoma’ was used 
for the first time. It is a Choctaw 
word, meaning ‘Red People.’ 

“A steady flow of white settlers 
into Oklahoma began about the 
middle of the nineteenth century ; and 
the trained eye found that which the 
eyes of the Indians or of the Spanish 
conquistadores, who came from 
Mexico in 1541 seeking the EI 
Dorado, could not see. El Dorado 
was where legend had placed it, but 
it was not to be uncovered by the 
sword. 

“The El Dorado of legend was in 
Oklahoma, but safely concealed from 
predatory pioneers that this genera- 
tion might enjoy the stored wealth 
which an enlightened generation can 
turn to the Infinite Glory of God—or 
the infinite depravity of man. There- 
fore, we must organize and co-ordi- 
nate our efforts to take advantage of 
these measureless riches and make 
El Dorado a glory of history, instead 
of a fiction of fancy. 


Western Philosophy 


“No other state in the Union has 
ever been settled in exactly the same 
manner nor in the same length of 
time. In all the other States the 
method of population has been com- 
paratively slow. Small bands of 
pioneers, either seeking to take up 
land and better their condition or to 
escape some real or fancied restraint, 
pushed on in advance of the estab- 
lished settlements and made homes 
for themselves. In time, others hear- 
ing of their success, joined them; 


they populated their states, built their 
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villages, towns, and cities, and both 
the rural and town development pro- 
gressed with equal speed, the one 
depending on the other. 

“Oklahoma, a State more fertile 
and larger than most States of the 
Union, was thrown open to settle- 
ment at a given time, and within 
twenty-four hours there was a family 
on every quarter-section of land. 
There were a few scattered settle- 
ments here and there throughout the 
State, a few towns and villages, but 
no large city. To take care of the 
needs of those new settlers, to mar- 
ket their products, and to supply 
them with home comforts, Oklahoma 
City was builded. We have built a 
city to work in, to play in, and to 
live in; and by all working together 
through the Chamber of Commerce 
we will improve the work, the play, 
and the living.” 

And then Ed became philosophi- 
cal; and when a Westerner becomes 
philosophical he turns his heart in- 
side out and bares his soul. 


“Looking back over my life,” he 
said, ‘‘ I fail to recall one single in- 
stance of real pleasure except those 
derived from doing something for 
some one else. In my boyhood and 
young manhood days when I had a 
‘best girl,’ my entire time and capital 
were expended in trying to do some- 
thing for her, or to buy her some- 
thing, or see that she enjoyed herself. 
A little later, when she became my 
wife, my time and money were ex- 
pended in building a home, buying 
things for that home, and making it 
as pleasant, luxurious, and comfort- 
able as my means would permit. 


Life’s Treasure Chest 


“The real pleasures of life are ta 
be: found in those services or con- 
tributions made for humanity or the 
individual at some personal sacrifice 
to oneself. 

“T have had little use for these 
little metal boxes which some people 
love to stuff full of stocks, bonds, 
gold, or titles, and which repose in 
the vault of some financail institution, 
guarded by great locks and two keys. 
I have a box in which I keep the 
collaterals I have accumulated in my 
journey through life. My treasure 
chest is not made of metal, nor does 
it repose in a steel vault. It is shaped 
of experience, bound by the ties of 
friendship, locked by the bars of time, 
and its only key is the golden key of 
memory. 


“I keep in this box only the pleas- 
ant things that have happened to me 
—my associations with men and 
women who are worth-while, and the 
kindnesses I have received from 
them. And in my hours of stress, be 
they mental or physical, I like to un- 
lock this box and go over the evi- 
dences of wealth I find therein.” 








P in a section of Maine live 
| | a few old farmers who en- 

joy a strange prosperity. 
Their stony hillside farms produce 
the usual scanty hay, gnarled ap- 
ple-trees and corn struggling 
against early frost; but they ride 
in automobiles far above the “fliv- 
ver”. class, and the banker at the 
county seat gives them a genial 
welcome. For on their farms are 
found little pockets of pink and 
green gems—Maine tourmalines— 
which have a certain vogue in 
nearby cities for rings and neck- 
laces and like trinkets. 

In other parts of the world, in 
place of precious stones, there is 
coal, a commodity almost essential 
to the existence of a civilized peo- 
ple. Instead of being held by the 
farmers who till the soil, the coal 
is controlled by captains of indus- 
try, huge stock companies, diplo- 
mats, and soldiers. Instead of na- 
ture yielding the scant thousands 
of dollars, which to the New Eng- 
land countryside measure the dis- 
tance between poverty and wealth, 
the coal deposits of the world rep- 
resent a value to the countries in 
which they exist of billions of dol- 
lars. In the last analysis, com- 
mercial power at present rests on 
the existence or non-existence of 
this gift of nature. 

Here we have two extremes in 
magnitude and importance, but the 
modes of action are similar. What 
the natural gifts of the earth are 
to individual owners, making some 
rich and leaving others poor, they 
are in like measure to nations, 
making one powerful and leaving 
another helpless. There is only 
this difference in the illustrations 
taken: If the farmer does not 
have tourmalines on his farm, he 
can still have his eggs and vege- 
tables, but if a nation-is without 
coal in these days, existence may 
be well-nigh impossible. The war 
brought this fact out strikingly 
while the world watched the Cen- 
tral European countries to see 
which of the earth’s raw products 
not existing there would be the 
one whose lack would break them. 

Nations like Italy, without coal 
or oil within their own boundaries, 
could not live as commercial pow- 





ers unless the nations that have 
fuel sell it to them on equal terms 
with their own citizens. Every 
limit put upon the supply to such 
countries or extra toll levied upon 
them not only makes life difficult 
for their citizens, but eventually 
may destroy them altogether as 
first-class nations. 


Four Important Facts 


Europe, where the war was 
fought, now has peculiar prob- 
lems of its own incidental to the 
breaking up of old nations, the 
creation of new ones, and the 
shifting of boundary lines, in ad- 
dition to the problems of recon- 
struction directly arising from the 
war. I am not going to mention 
these, but shall refer only to con- 
ditions that are general through- 
out the world. In straightening 
out its economic life after the 
great cataclysm of the war, the 
world must take cognizance of four 


-facts of a fundamental nature: 


First, there is the fact of na- 
ture’s unequal distribution of raw 
materials among the nations. 

Next must be recognized the 
fact that the international carriage 
of goods has been under tlie prac- 
tically monopolistic control of 
Great Britain ever since the “in- 
dustrial revolution” began. 

Third, the important fact must 
not be overlooked that this British 
control has been exercised with 
great freedom from restrictions 
on the natural flow of commerce; 


Export Tax is “Poison Gas” of 
Commerce, Says Filene 


What is Foreshadowed by British Colonial Export Taxes on 
Rubber, Tin Ore, Palm Kernels, and Hides and Skins? 


By Edward A. Filene 





that it has been based en a free- 
trade policy which has permitted 
a natural growth of population and 
of industry and has not tended 
artificially to create cities er in- 
dustries that to exist must be for- 
ever subsidized by society. The 
people of the world have not es- 
tablished themselves or their in- 
dustries to any important extent 
outside of the natural locations de- 
termined by the free play of eco- 
nomic laws acting on the basis of 
the distribution of materials which 
nature has provided. 

Finally, we must face the fact 
that the Great War has weakened 
the commercial power of the Brit- 
ish Empire while enormously in- 
creasing that of the United States, 
especially in the creation of an 
American merchant marine. 

The products of the earth are so 
distributed that no country, not 
even the British Empire, which 
controls 28 per cent of the land 
area of the earth, is self-sufficient 
in all the fundamental necessaries. 
And this is true, even allowing to 
the fullest extent the possibilities 
of substitution for one product of 
another which might accomplish 
the same purpose, but not so well. 

Experts, going into this question 
in great detail during and since 


the war, have reported that, al- 


though no nation could exist alone 
indefinitely, there are combinations 
which might do so. For instance, 
they tell us that neither the Brit- 
ish Empire nor the United States 
is completely self-sufficient, but 
that the two together can produce, 
and in sufficient quantities, eve'y- 
thing necessary to supply their 
populations. This does not mean, 
of course, that they do produce 
sufficient quantities at present. 
The United States, for instance, 
produces 36 per cent of the iron 
of the world, but she consumes 
more than that and has to import 
some, while Great Britain pro- 
duces 9 per cent, but she consumes 


‘about 14 per cent. On the other 


hand, France produces 12 per cent 
and consumes only 8 per cent. 
Nickel, which has become im- 
portant in the manufacture of 
hardened steel, is not produced in 
the United States, although 29 per 
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cent. of the world’s supply, coming 
mostly from Canada, is consumed 
here. 

Likewise, the United States con- 
sumes 35 per cent. of the world’s 
production of tin, while producing 
none herself. England and Wales 
consumes 20 per cent. and produce 
4 per cent. Almost half the world’s 
supply comes from the Malay 
Peninsula, which is part of the 
British Empire. 

Industries have been located all 
over the world in accordance with 
the ease of procuring the raw ma- 
terials they require, and popula- 
tions have distributed themselves 
on the same basis. Obviously, if 
anything occurs to upset the 


artificial means. A spirit of fair 
play to all has been carried into 
all the commercial relations of the 
British trading and shipping com- 
panies. If it was economicaly nat- 
ural for Hamburg crushers to take 
palm kernels from British West 
Africa and prepare vegetable oil 
products for German consumption, 
the kernels were sold and trans- 
ported on the same terms to them 
as were accorded to the crushers 
in Hull, England. Wool from Aus- 
tralia was sold to the highest bid- 
der, whether he was in New Eng- 
land or old England. 

No foreign nation could object 
to such a policy. Everyone was 
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but one schedule of taxes applies 
to all materials, whether imported 
from or exported to any part of 
the rest of the world, by a colony 
or by France herself. She then 
taxes exports of raw materials, but 
not the products manufactured 
from them. Since the manufac- 
turers are in the home country, 
most of the trade of the colonies 
is with the mother country, and 
the outside world has adjusted it- 
self to get along without trade re- 
lations with those colonies. This 
has not been. a burden to the other 
nations only because those colo- 
nies are unimportant and do not 
have raw materials which cannot 

be procured elsewhere. The 





natural: flow of commerce, 


policy has hurt no one but 





not only are industries dis- 
organized, but the economic 
life of people is disturbed. 
In some communities sup- 
plies and means of liveli- 
hood become insufficient, 
while in others, where in- 
dustry is stimulated by the 
- change, a scarcity of labor 
is created. 

For the last half century 
Great Britain has dominated 
the ocean commerce of the 
world. Until our Civil War 
the United States was a 
large competitor in the field, 
but in that war we fell so 
far behind that we could not 
regain our former competi- 
tive position and our flag 
faded from the seas. The 
English have had a tremen- 
dous power, but they have 
used it wisely. The other 
nations did not attempt to 
wrest the power away from 
them because, on the whole, 
- the needs of the world were 
supplied satisfactorily. It 
‘would have been an expen- 
' sive and doubtful undertak- 
ing to create a merchant 
‘ marine big enough to com- 








The Rubber “Hold-Up” and the 


E 


Boll Weevil 


XPORT taxes are a form of 
tariff most abhorrent to dis- 
ciples of free trade and most de- 
structive of good will between 
nations. 

Colloquially, they fall 
category of “hold-ups.” 

The tax on rubber exports levied || 
by British colonies resulted in sky- 
rocketing the price. And now 
American manufacturers, in revolt, 
threaten to develop other sources 
of supply. 

Unschooled 


under the 


in the ethics of 
quid pro quo, the boll weevil has 
been quite as effective—in unwit- 
ting reprisal—as would have been 
an export tax on American cotton. 
So that Great Britain, concerned 
over future supplies for the Lanca- 
shire mills, is making a survey of 
the empire to find new producing 
areas. 


the colonists. 

Holland has done the 
same thing, but with less 
finesse, by imposing prefer- 
ential export taxes on the 
products of her colonies, the 
preference being granted in 
favor of goods shipped to 
the mother country; and the 
result has been similar to 
the experience of the French 
colonies. 

But the World War has 
given back to the United 
States what her Civil War 
took away—a competitive 
position in ocean transpor- 
tation. All the countries 
which participated in the 
war have been. weakened, 
but some more than others. 
Great Britain suffered rela- 
tively far more than the 
United States. She lost 
ships in the submarine war- 
fare while we built ships. 
All over the world she lost 
trade while we gained trade. 

The war period also coin- 
cided with important com- 
mercial changes; some were 
coming inevitably but oth- 
ers might have been post- 














‘pete. when there already 

enough ships, and 

. those more or less subsidized, to 

‘do the business of the world. 

.. Moreover, the British Empire 
contained almost a quarter of all 
the people of the world. With this 
as their foundation, with their 
control of ocean carriage, and 
with their spirit of adventure, Eng- 
lish traders have poked their noses 
into every nook and cranny of the 
earth’s surface, have established 
their trading posts and arranged 
such transportation of goods as 
was necessary. 

Other nations, however, would 
have set out to supply their own 
transportation if there had been 
“any attempt on the part of the 
British to take advantage of their 
position to exploit the other -na- 
tions, or to cut them off from their 
natural trading possibilities by 


free to trade or to manufacture 
anything that was economically 
justified. People did not feel the 
iron heel of outside control or 
domination to restrict their activi- 
ties. Every nation, whether it 
produced its required raw mate- 
rials or not, could procure these 
necessities on even terms with all 
others so far as original purchase 
price was concerned. 

The effect of this free-trade pol- 
icy is strikingly evident when the 
results of other policies are studied 
For instance, France restricted the 
trade of her colonies, in Africa and 
elsewhere, by administering- the 
more important colonies under a 
scheme called a “Customs Union.” 
There are no import or export 
taxes on goods moving between 
the colonies and the motherland, 





poned for years if the war 
had not stimulated them. 
For instance, the United States is 
reaching a stage in which she will 
become an importing instead of an 
exporting’ nation in wheat. The 
1910 census showed that we pro- 
duced 7 per cent. of the world’s 
wheat crop and consumed 6 per 
cent. A. O. Baker of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
predicts that the next census will 
show these figures reversed. 

On the other hand, stimulated 
by the war, America expanded 
many of her industries tremen- 
dously. She must make an effort 
to maintain a volume of sales that 
will dispose of the products of the 
increased manufacturing equip- 
ment, and that must mean new 
markets in foreign lands. Where, 
before, we exported raw materials 
(Continued on page 638) 





How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 





“Buy at the Bottom and Sell at the Top,” or, in Other Words, 
‘Buy from Pessimists and Sell to Optimists 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. S. A. All Rights Reserved) 


This is the seventh article of a new 
series by Herbert N, Casson. You 
wont need to lose money to learn 
how to invest wisely if you read these 
articles and allow yourself to be 
guided by them. Mr. Casson states 
the truth sententiously; and tf you 
read with an open. mind you'll never 
forget his advice. He ts editor of 
“The Efficiency Magazine,” one of 
the most popular business publica- 
tions in Great Britain. 


HERE are only nine words 
in this pointer—buy at the 
bottom and sell at the top— 

but you would pile up a for- 


In a word, we priFT. We do in 
Finance exactly what we do in pol- 
itics and religion and general 
opinion, : 

_We are passive. We allow our- 
selves to be pushed here and there 
by our neighbors and our fellow- 
citizens and the press. 

It is a strange and not very cred- 
itable fact that most men go from 
the cradle to the grave without 
ever doing anything atone. All 
their lives, they follow the crowd. 

They have the general idea that 
it is SAFER to follow the crowd. 
This is true in politics and social 


when the crowd buys and sell when 
the crowd sells. He stands apart 
and takes advantage of the price 
movements. 

In Politics, go with the BIGGEST 
crowd and you will win; but in 
Finance, you must go with the 
SMALL crowd, if you want to learn 
the difficult arts of Investment 
and Speculation. 

Never buy when there are more 
buyers than sellers, or you are sure 
to pay too much. 

Never sell when there are more 
sellers than buyers, or you are sure to 
get too little. 

As one millionaire once 





tune in nine figures if you 


told me—‘Buy your sTRAW 





could put it into action. 


It is easy to say, but not I 


one man in thousands has 
the courage and indepen- 
dence to do it. * Almost 
every one buys when the 
crowd buys and sells when 
the crowd sells. 

Even the Stock Exchange 


and the money market are I 


run on mob lines. Even ex- 





without 


T IS A STRANGE and not very 
creditable fact that most men 
go from the cradle to the grave 
doing anything 
alone. All their lives they follow 
the crowd. 


N FINANCE, a few people win; 
and they do it by following 


ever 


HATS IN WINTER.” 

Buy when it’s the fashion 
to sell, and sell when it’s the 
fashion to buy. 

Prices are always moving 
up or down in waves. There 
are always booms and de- 
pressions ; and every depres- 
sion is followed by a boom. 

The crowd, of course, 
never looks ahead. The 
crowd is always a fool. It 
thinks of the present mo- 
ment. 

















perienced speculators and VALUES, not by following the 
bankers do not always do crowd. 
their own thinking. 
Certain shares are popular 
and certain others are un- 
popular. custom, but it is not true in 


Certain trades are booming and 
certain other trades are going to 
the dogs. 

Go into any broker’s office and 
you will hear the gossip of the 
day; and it is just as much gossip 
as though the housemaid were 
talking to a butler, over the back- 
garden wall. 

There are always the crowds in 
the investment market—the crowd 
of buyers and the crowd of sellers. 

And when a man enters that 
market, he invariably joins the 
crowd that is the biggest. That 
is one of the main reasons why he 
loses. 

We are, almost all of us, dom- 
inated by the herd instinct. We 
follow the crowd—the biggest 
crowd, just as an ox or an elephant 
does. We do what others do, be- 


cause it is easier and pleasanter. 
We do not want to be thought odd 
or unfriendly. 


Finance. 

In Finance, THE CROWD ALWAYS 
LOSES.. There is a fact that few 
people know. Those who po know, 
keep it to themselves. 

In Finance, a few people win; 
and they do it by following vALuEs, 
not by following the crowd. 

Finance is the exact opposite of 
Politics—how few business men 
realize that! 

Finance cares little about the 
vote of the majority. Values are 
not made by votes. 

. At the same time, it is quite true 
that public opinion puts prices up 
and down. 

When twenty people want to sell 
the shares of a certain company, 
and only five people want to buy, 
the price goes down. Then, when 
twenty people want to buy, and 
only five want to sell, the price 
goes up, 

But a wise investor does not buy 








That is why most people 
buy when prices are high 
and sell when prices are low. They 
think that present conditions will 
last forever. 

Most people are optimists during 
a boom and pessimistis during a 
depression. Of course they are. 
It’s easiest. 

But the man who makes money 
is the man who is a pessimist dur- 
ing a boom and an optimist during 
a depression. 

ALWAYS BUY FROM PESSIMISTS. 

ALWAYS SELL TO OPTIMISTS. 

That is the seventh pointer put 
in another form. It means that 
you will stand apart from the 
crowd and take advantage of the 
up-and-down swings of prices. 

The few men who have the cour- 
age to do this, get rich, and they 
deserve all that they get. 

They are the steadiers of the 
market. They prevent the crowd 
from stampeding and smashing 
things. That is what all crowds 
usually do. 
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Take away the independent 
speculators from any Stock Ex- 
change; and that Stock Exchange 
would be.closed in a year. It 
would be smashed by either a 
boom or a depression. That is a 
great fact that Socialists and Pro- 
fessors of Economics can never 
understand. 

They do not know how inevita- 
ble and how dangerous are the 
tides of hope and fear that alter- 
nately rise and fall in every 
coumtry. 

AN crowds must be steadied. 
That is what leadership means, 


very largely. And a Stock Ex- 
change crowd needs to be steadied, 
almost as much as a political crowd 
does. 

The aim of a wise, strong, patri- 
otic speculator is to make the 
crowd steadier and more sensible. 
And, incidentally, he gets well paid 
for it. 

It is an odd fact of human na- 
ture, that when a price is high, we 
think it is going to be higher; 
and when it is low, we think it is 
going to be lower. 

Prices eternally move up and 
down—up and down. They are 
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influenced by all the happenings 
and all the hopes and fears of the 
whole wide world. 

They move above and below the 
line of value, but they seldom go 
out of sight in either direction. 

Usually, both the hopes and the 
fears of the crowd are carried too 
far. As soon as the temporary 
pressure is removed, the price wiil 
swing back to the line of value. 
That is why you should always 
BUY AT THE BOTTOM AND SELL AT 
THE Top. And knowing that, you 
may be able to pick the bottom and 
the top. 


The Business of Farming 


r I HERE has been much talk 
among farmers the na- 
tion over during the last 

three years about getting from 

their crops the cost of production. 

There has been at the same time 

but little talk or thought about 

lowering the cost of production. 

It is apparent that in farming as 
in other lines of business the profit 
is the difference between the cost 
of producing and marketing an 
article and the selling price of that 
article. A bushel of wheat may 
be produced for 80 cents and sold 
for $1, or produced for $1.40 and 
sold for $1.60; the profit in each 
case is 20 cents. 

Those who have been much ex- 
ercised over getting the cost, of 
production, it would seem, have as- 
sumed that the market price of 
farm products is in some way af- 
fected by the cost of producing 
those crops. They have ignored 
the fact that the price of the stand- 
ard farm crops is determined by 
the size of a given crop, the de- 
mand, export trade, speculation, 
and general industrial conditions. 

The market price of a crop, as 
the result of one or more of the 
foregoing factors, may not yield 
the average farmer a profit on his 
operations; it may, in fact, fail to 
cover the cost of production for 
the average farmer. But whatever 
the market price, it is not fixed on 
the cost of producing that crop. 

As a matter of economic justice 
the farmer ought to get the cost 
,of production, including a fair 
wage for himself and a rate of in- 
terest in keeping with the safety 
of his investment. But before he 


demands a profit on his operations 
it is only reasonable that he lower 
his cost of production to the min- 
imum. 

On the same market every farm- 
er gets the same price for the same 
quality of a farm product. 


The 





By Clarence Roberts 


price may vary from week to week 
and month to month. It may be 
high or it may be low. It may 
return a profit to the average 
farmer, or it may be ruinous to 
the majority of farmers. 

However, the man with the high 
yield gets the same price as the 
man with the low yield. The first 
may show a sizable profit on the 
year’s business, while the second 
may operate at a distinct loss. The 
market has not rewarded one and 
punished the other. The first has 
simply lowered the cost of produc- 
tion, by means of a larger yield, to 
the point where he profits on the 
condition of the market. The sec- 
ond, by reason of a low yield, failed 
to earn a profit. 

The last two years has seen the 
rapid spread of commodity mar- 
keting associations, organized and 
directed by the growers them- 
selves. The basic principle of 
these organizations is that every 
grower shall receive the same 
price for the same grade of the 
product marketed. 

These associations make no 
promise or prediction as to the 
probable selling price of the com- 
modity handled. They cannot, and 
do not, promise to get the cost of 
production. The avowed object is 
to get the best possible market 
price and to pay to each grower 
the same price for the same grade 
and class. 

Farmers may become so highly 
organized that they will sell their 
products only as the market will 
absorb them at a price to cover the 
cost of production. If this should 
happen, in the dim future, the price 
to-each grower would be the same 
for the same grade. It thus re- 
mains for the grower to lower his 
cost of production and by so doing 
either increase his profit or de- 
crease his loss, as the case may be. 
Over a series of years the profits 





of the man who seeks by every 
possible means to lower his costs 
will be far greater than the one 
who is careless of costs. 

Farming will never be prefitable 
enough to reward the inefficient. 

The man with low acre yields 
will always find the market unsat- 
isfactory. 
. The farmer who plants poor seed 
on poor land with poor tools drawn 
by poor teams will always be a 
poor farmer. If by chance he hits 
a high market with the best possi- 
ble yield under his conditions he 
may have money to spend, but the 
average season will find him sub- 
merged. 


The “Key Man” of Industry 


A Foreman’s Story 
(Continued from page 627) 

Kaliss stayed with Charley during 
the morning and gave him many new 
views upon characteristics of the or- 
ganization that would serve to guide 
him. The resolutions of the night 
before were discussed and some were 
pronounced good in theory and in 
practice and others in theory only. 
Kaliss claimed the impossibility of co- 
operation in certain quarters and ques- 
tioned even 51 per cent. application 
of the Golden Rule, but even the 
older foreman’s lack of enthusiasm in 
this quarter did not cool Charley’s 
spirit. 

He was self-convinced and only 
bitter experience could shake his 
faith in human nature. 

He assumed full command in the 
afternoon and entered actively on his 
career as a foreman. Most of the 
men in the department lined up sol- 
idly with him; but, as is frequently 
the case, there were several men in 
the department who could not see one 
of their number raised a point with- 
out evidencing their disapproval in di- 
vers ways. This then becomes the 
first real problem in Charley’s new 
job. 

















Must Farm Prosperity 






Await Full Recovery in Europer 


OINCIDENT with a startling 
recession in foreign invest- 
ment activities in our security 

markets a strong movement is gather- 
ing headway in the agricultural West 
to emancipate the American farmer 
from his dependence on the foreign, 
and particularly the European, mar- 
ket by putting his business on a self- 
sufficient local basis. 

There is a very close connection 
between these two develop- 


By John Oakwood 


the 1922 total, however, is that it 
was built up chiefly in the first ear 
of the year; no less than than $528,- 
000,000 was raised before the end of 
June. In the second half of the year 
the total raised was only $124,000,- 
000, or about one-fifth of the whole. 

Flotations for European interests 
amounted to $211,000,000 for the 
year. But in the last half of the year 
there were only two small European 


BRS. ak tidannd Vackleee acane $268,000,000 
NR cs oo nc wdiianiiads » 173,000,000 
September ............. 478,000,000 
NT ce uid dn ne be 284,000,000 
November ............. 169,000,000 
December ............. 268,000,000 


Second 6 months..... $1,640,000,000 


Of the total of $4,291,000,000 for 
the year, more than a third was 
floated in the second half of the year. 

The reasons for this slump in 

foreign flotations are obvious. 





ments. A main aspect of the 


Unsettled political conditions 





argument for huge foreign 
investment by America has 
been that it is essential to our 7 
prosperity to maintain foreign 
markets as an outlet for our 
agricultural surpluses. If the 
farmer is to be “taken off the 
foreign market,” as the new 
movement developing in the 
West expresses it, one great 
reason for American foreign 
investment would vanish. 

Whatever theories may be 
advanced as to the possibility 
of America’s thus going 
further into economic isola- 
tion, and as to the ultimate 
effect of such a movement 
upon the welfare of the 
people, the facts of the case 
.are that, during recent 
months, there has been a note- 
worthy parallel in decreased 
foreign investment and in- 
creased agitation for agricul- 
tural self-sufficiency. 

The drop in American 
foreign investments has not 





tural West. 


New Thoughts on Our 
Farm Problem 


Wf Beves KERS, as well as doers, are 
£ sometimes like sheep. 
whole nation has been set thinking 
along the groove of the farmer’s de- 
pendence on European markets. 
That is why we have had all sorts 
of selfish plans to aid Europe for | 
our own ultimate good. 
In this article, John Oakwood 
tells of a new line of thought that 
has been developed in the agricul- 
Within limits, this 
new solution of the farmer’s sell- 
ing problem is undoubtedly sound 
economics. The farmer’s depend- 
ence.on Europe has perhaps been 
over-emphasized. The truth lies 
somewhere between isolation and 
helpless dependence. 


The 


abroad, war-like movements 
and economic setbacks unset- 
tled the American investor’s 
confidence in European in- 
vestments. Under these con- 
ditions foreign issues could 
4 not compete with domestic 
demands for investment credit. 
. At the same time that the 
failure of economic recovery 
in Europe has thus been re- 
Hected in investment activities, 
it has been equally clearly re- 
flected in the movement in the 
West for agricultural in- 
dependence of Europe. 

It is generally recognized 
now in the agricultural West 
that the troubles of the 
American farmer are due to 
the demoralized condition of 
European agriculture, indus- 
try, trade, finance and politics, 
| which prevents the nations 

there, who formerly bought 
our surplus products at profit- 
able prices, from buying in 
normal quantities now. The 











been due to a lack of available 





collapse of prices here in 1920 





funds here. Estimates show 

that savings accounts alone of various 
forms have, in a year, expanded by 
$1,500,000,000. This does not cover 
investments. New capital issues of 
all kinds in the United States during 
1922 set a new high record, totaling 
about $4,290,000,000, not including 
refunding operations, or about $900,- 
000,000 above the high record of 
1919. 

Of the 1922 total, $652,000,000 
was for foreign governments, munici- 
palities, and corporations, and Ameri- 
can corporations engaged in business 
in foreign countries—exceeding, it is 
true, any other post-war year. In 
1919 the corresponding total was 
$301,000,000 ; in 1920, $464,000,000 ; 
in 1921, $596,000,000. 

The really significant thing about 


flotations — one of $18,000,000 to 
Norway and one of $19,200,000 to 
the Netherlands. 

It is true that total capital flota- 
tions, including both foreign and 
domestic issues, fell off in the latter 
half of the year, but not at anywhere 
near the same rate as foreign opera- 
tions taken by themselves. This is 
shown in the following table: 


Capital Issues in U. S. 


1922 
po te RABID S es 8k Oe $389,000,000 
FY oo Si oe eddie 312,000,000 
Mara 20253. 8025 ite 474,000,000 
yp ee Peer eee ret ae 480,000,000 
Ma isles Raa 513,000,000 
WMS SARS 483,000,000 


was primarily due to the col- 
lapse of the purchasing power in 
Europe. 

The recognition of this fact led tg 
the development of the belief that the 
way to help the American farmer 
was to help the European buyer 
rehabilitate himself. This has re- 
sulted in a wave of farmer sentiment 
for closer economic relations with 
Europe. 

But it is also recognized that the 
recovery of European purchasing 
power will, at best, be a long, painful 
process, with results uncertain. 

The great disadvantage in the 
farmer’s dependence on foreign 
markets is that, because of the multi- 
tude of scattered units and lack of 
organization in the agricultural in- 
dustries, it is impossible to contract 
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or expand total production in keep- 
ing with effective demand from 
Europe in the way that manufactur- 
ing output can be controlled. 
Machinery can be stopped almost 
over night, but acres and planted 
crops are inflexible, and beyond 
co-ordinating control. Agricultural 
- turnover, moreover, runs in too long 
a cycle to meet varying conditions 
abroad. Even the great depression 
of prices of 1920 has not resulted in 
reduced acreage and output. On the 
contrary, the individual farmer tries 
to make up for lower prices by in- 
creasing his output. 

Fast on the heels of the discovery 
in the West that the farmer is 
dependent on Europe, and the result- 
ing impulse to help Europe, has come 
the realization that the farmer, after 
all, cannot wait for Europe. 

For one thing, Europe is re- 
habilitating her own agriculture 
faster than her industries. She is 
going to feed herself before develop- 
ing purchasing power through manu- 
factures for export— which will 
largely go towards paying debt 
charges to the United States anyway. 


Development of Home Markets 


The broad outlines of this situation 
are coming to be discerned and 
understood in the West. It is defi- 
nitely felt that the West cannot wait 
for Europe. As Professor David 
Friday frequently says, one way to 
get the American farmer out of 
trouble is to take him as far as pos- 
sible off the international market. 

It is pointed out that, while 
Europe’s purchasing power remains 
low, the purchasing power of Amer- 
ica has come back strong. The pros- 
perous urban population of the 
United States, not the impoverished 
populations of Europe, are declared 
to be the American farmer’s best 
market. Friday estimates that our 
urban population in the aggregate 
has $7,000 of purchasing power for 
each of our 6,500,000 farms. 

There are rural communities in the 
West which, it is declared, will find 
within a radius of a few hundred 
miles sufficient purchasing power to 
absorb their entire production at 
prices adequate to insure prosperity. 
Therefore, why, the question is 
being asked more and more in- 
sistently, be so dependent on Europe? 

This may sound like heresy after 
so much has been said about the 
necessity of our helping Europe to 
save our own agriculture. While a 
certain degree of agricultural pros- 
perity doubtless depends on Europe’s 
recovery, that is no reason for over- 
looking other ways to acquire pros- 
perity more promptly. 

The development of home markets, 
which could be served by motor- 
truck delivery, would put the farmer 
beyond worry over the European 
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Consider the Closing of Your Letter 


| ES esnoeiee the war many busi- 
ness firms dropped the “Yours 
truly” and at the Government’s 
suggestion closed their letters, 
“Yours for the X Liberty Loan.” 
It proved the value of any message 
directly over your signature. 


There is no sense in expression’s 
fading away in a letter until the 
end, at a glance, is a series of 
commonplace remarks. If you 
want to show any  vitality— 
“punch,” they call it—let it come 


when you are leaving the reader’s 


thought. 


In ending a personal call you 
would say something like this: 
“Then, you'll come to a decision 
by the first of the month. Keep in 
mind all I have told you and decide 
to say ‘Yes.’ Thanks!” 


Take the cue in dictating. Fin- 
ish the last paragraph and closing 
of your type talk in the same 
style; as, “Will you kindly come 
to a decision by the first of the 
month? We have made our offer 
so attractive we feel sure your 
judgment will be ‘Yes.-—Yours ex- 
pectantly.” 


Strictly formal letters are well 


closed with the simple, effective 
word “Sincerely.” 

“Cordially” is a good word to 
express good will and polite feel- 
ing. 

But a great mass of commercial 
correspondence can be helped by 
the constant changing of the closing 
expressions. Depending on the 
letter, you may use “Yours for 
Service,” “Yours for Vacation 
Time,” “Yours for Co-Operation,” 
“Yours for Health,” “Yours for 
Regular Saving,” etc., etc. 

Athd, it is a good idea to suggest 
the action you wish in a short 
last paragraph. Let the reader 
know what you expect in a reply 


_—it is wise psychology. A letter 


may be only partially read and still 
be effective if it ends—“Look up 
those two items we mentioned, 
and write me very soon.” 

In business, as socially, there is 
an art in leave-taking that often 
creates the lasting impression. 
Practice this effective closing to 
your letters, so that the first words 
of reply, following the ones read 
last, will be what you expect. 

End your letters better and the re- 
plies will have a better beginning. 








market and over high freight rates, 
which add so greatly to the delivery 
price to foreign purchasers as to pre- 
vent full trade with them. 

The growth of urban population 
in proportion to farm producers in 
America is rapid; in some sections 
where a score of years ago the 
division of population between coun- 
try and city was about equal there 
are to-day three persons in the towns 
to one on the farm. That means a 
widening local market for agricul- 
ture—a sufficiency of home consump- 
tion to support prosperously, for 
such a section, a properly adjusted 
and organized agriculture without a 
great degree of dependence on for- 
eign consumers. 

Limitation of production to a 
limited market demands some funda- 
mental changes in agricultural 
methods; and these methods experts 
are now teaching the farmers. In 
the past agricultural prosperity, as 
industrial prosperity, has been largely 
based on quantity production, with 
huge sales on a narrow margin of 
profit. It is being pointed out to the 
farmer that he can make up for his 


loss of profits from European 
markets by drastically reducing his 
production costs through more scien- 
tific methods, so that his net profits 
will be the same, or better, without 
raising prices to the domestic 
consumer. 

This indicates but one of the many 
technical methods by which it is 
aimed to give American agriculture 
a larger degree of independence from 
European conditions. One of the 
most important is co-operative 
marketing, which will make it pos- 
sible to co-ordinate output to market 
and reduce distribution costs. 

Of course, it is not claimed that 
the United States can be entirely 
freed from the need of foreign 
markets, either for farm or factory 
products. But it is undoubtedly true 
that there is much that can be done 
in developing home markets, in 
fitting products to them, and in 
improving technical methods, to com- 
pensate for the loss of European 
trade and hasten the return of pros- 
perity in the United States without 
waiting for it to come from Europe, 
where recovery interminably drags. 
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Says “Sam:” 


It’s All Right to Boost a Fellow up a Tree; but 
to Reach the Best Fruit He Has to Climb 


copy of the latest news- 
paper, “people who have real 
work to do often miss some angle 
of a situation; can you express an 
opinion as regards the United 
States making further loan con- 
cessions to foreign countries ?” 
“It’s a question of many 
angles,” says Sam. “Sure, if we 
try to cover them all its entirely 
bored with your company I 
would get.. Let us develop the ar- 
gument by saying that we, as a 
nation, demonstrated to all for- 
eign governments that a bit of a 
shindy could be listed among the 
other activities of a pertect day, 
event if we were ‘too proud to 


S = ,’ says I, laying out a 


our ability to equip armies, loan a 
few trifles of a hundred million 
or so, supply a contignent of prof- 
iteers with spending money, and 
at the same time wear a smile as 
we showed that the old stocking 
still had something in it, attracted 
what the reporters would call 
‘world-wide attention.’ The for- 
eign governments, by the nature 
of our operations, had their eyes 
focussed upon our brand of seem- 
ingly inexhaustible treasure. 

“The cry of humanity was 
immediately and loudly heard 
throughout the land, quite subdu- 
ing the rapacious clamor for the 
largest slice. Sure, the United 


was always the cry of starvation, 
sickness, and the lack of clothes. 

“In the name of humanity the 
United States is asked to burden 
her own people to take care of the 
rest of the world. 

“Sure, it’s not the cry of human- 
ity we’re heeding, it’s not the help- 
less and starving we are aiding; 
it’s the different and various gov- 
ernments we are saving the ex- 
pense of humanity, so that they can 
spend it on the old lust of con- 
quest, the individual’s thought of 
personal gain, and the ever human 
idea of getting ahead of the other 
fellow. 

“Sure, and why worry about an 

empty cupboard if you have 








fight.’ As a consequence of j 


our demonstration we were al- 
— lowed to retire, or rather hur- : 


ried into retiring, our army 
and navy into that isolation 
about which the newspapers 
have so much to say.” 

“But, Sam,” says I, “you 
are talking ancient history. 
What has that got to do with 
the present day situation?” 

“It’s getting to the little root 
of a big idea, I am,” says Sam. 
“Remember it’s only the pull- 








OU CAN pauperize an individ- 
ual by giving too much help; 
and a nation is nothing but a crowd 
of individuals. 


HERE are times when a good 
swift kick would be the salva- 
tion of an individual. 
be times when a seeming coldness 
of heart may be the best treatment 
for nations. 


There may 


a rich uncle to keep it filled? 
As a foreign official of more 
‘| or less importance, why set- 
tle down and go to work if a 
little propaganda activity will 
keep things mussed up and 
your personal living easy?” 

“There is a thought in what 
you say, Sam,” says I, “but 
are we to ignore the sufferings 
of the masses in these foreign 
populations because of the 
faults of the few who are in 
power ?” 

“It’s the soft heart of me 














ing of a little hook in a red 
box that brings out the fire 
department. Our little two-fisted 
operation around the fields and 
gardens of France gave the same im- 
pression as posting signs along our 
eastern, western, and southern ex- 
posures. Our foreign friends re- 
membered that they should not tease 
the dog, monkey with the buzzsaw, or 
do those other things which observa- 
tion had proved detrimental to the 
general appearance of the teasing 
and monkeying fraternity. 

“Having decided in the general 
preliminaries that our young but 
lusty Republic was hard-boiled, 
the use of the mailed fist and the 
spiked club was discouraged, and 
all the foreign governments united 
in turning loose their private col- 
lection of trained diplomats, 
ambassadors, plenipotentiaries, 
representatives, correspondents, 
lecturers, writers, lords, dukes, 
counts, and females. The general 
instructions that were given to 
this aggregation of performers 
was to probe, drill, hammer, and 
otherwise operate upon our soft 
spot, which was duly dubbed hu- 
manity. : 

“By exercising a trifle of 
thought you can understand that 


States was offered all kinds of 
frilled and bedecked humanity at 
fancy prices and a few miscel- 
laneous lots of plain humanity at 
bargain values. 

“In one way and another we con- 
tributed some more millions in 
money, in food, and in supplies; 
and it was unanimously decided 
that we were easy picking. In the 
name of humanity and to enable a 
foreign people to become prosper- 
ous, we were to cancel our war 
debts, a mere trifle of borrowed 
money which we in our turn owed 
to the Holders of Liberty bonds. 
On the strength of this possibility 
the foreigners were already spend- 
ing both the principal and interest 
of the loan on further war prep- 
arations and other activities that 
would prevent either themselves 
or other countries getting any- 
where. 

“In the name of humanity there 
was an ever-present scheme or 
plan whereby we would be guar- 
anteeing the result of some for- 
eign operation, meaning more 
American cash against doubtful 
foreign enterprise. 

“In the name of humanity there 


that would hand Kelly a dollar 
when me old head would argue 
that every dollar Kelly picked up 
from his friends would keep him just 
that much longer from an honest 
day’s work and take him just that 
much nearer the devil. You can 
pauperize an individual by giving 
too much help; and a nation is 
nothing but a crowd of individuals. 
Loaning a farmer money to buy 
seed and machinery is entirely dif- 
ferent from loaning the same 
farmer money to buy poison for 
his neighbor’s cattle. 

“Sure, the business and interests 
of some of our states are as differ- 
ent from the business and inter- 
ests of other states as are those 
of any two countries in Europe, 
but they are not fighting each 
other. Connecticut is satisfied to 
let Massachusetts make a living, 
and even little Rhode Island and 
Delaware have no complaints to 
offer about the oppression of their 
larger neighbors. 

“To lend aid to Europe looks 
like supplying matches to an in- 
cendiary so that he can burn the 
house down. If Europe can learn 
only by reaching the limit of her 
endurance, why extend the limit 
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by lending aid whicn merely pro- 
longs the agony? If we must wit- 
ness a world crash, the sooner it’s 
over the sooner we can take off 
our coats and clean up. 

“The reformation of Kelly start- 
ed at the same time he got kicked 
out of Murphy’s office. As a gen- 
teel and friendly beggar, he could 
fool his pride by claiming all offer- 
ings as a loan. The hard toe of 


wLurphy’s brogau and the cold feel 
of a cement sidewalk left nothing 
for Kelly’s pride to cling to. He 
had to go to work to get even with 
Murphy. 

“There are times when a good, 
swift kick would be the salvation 
of an individual; there may be 
times when a seeming coldness of 
heart may be the best treatment 
for nations.” 


Export Tax Is “Poison Gas” of Commerce, 
Says Filene 


(Continued from page 632) 


—wheat, iron, copper, and so forth 
—and imported finished goods— 
machinery, tools, woolen goods, 
and the like—the close of the war 
has reversed our position and we 
find ourselves at once in competi- 
tion with Great Britain where be- 
fore we bought what she sold and 
sold what she bought. 

While we are finding ourselves 
in competition in foreign markets, 
however, the fact remains that in 
nature’s distribution of her raw 
materials we have what Great 
Britain lacks and she has what we 
lack. 

Shall we allow our competition, 
then, to be other than the same 
friendly rivalry .that has always 
been allowed to exist between 
Englishmen themselves under 
their free-trade policy? 

Shall we allow ourselves to be 
drawn into an economic warfare 
from which grows those antag- 
onisms that ripen into armed war- 
fare? 

What would either nation gain 
by such conflict? Nothing, indeed. 
Lothrop Stoddard and others are 
telling us vividly of the downfall 
of their world supremacy which 
may follow if the white races turn 
to eating up each other. 


Britain Turns from Free Trade 


We cannot but be uneasy, then, 
when Great Britain turns, even in 
small instances, from her free- 
trade policy in an endeavor to stay 
the march of events. 

What does the export tax on tin 
ore from the Malay Peninsula 
foreshadow? It was placed avow- 
edly for the purpose of preventing 
the establishment of tin smelters 
in the United States by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, which wanted to 
fill its returning oil-tank ships with 
tin ore rather than bring them 
back empty from the Orient. 

What of the West African ex- 
port tax on palm kernels, appar- 
ently placed in an abortive at- 
tempt to prevent the establishment 
of an oil crushing industry in the 
United States during the war? 
What of the proposed Austral- 


ian export tax on wool to prevent 
our further cutting into the wool- 
en markets of the English manu- 
facturers? 


What of the East Indian export 
tax on hides and skins, which has 
hit our newly established glazed 
kid industry? 

And what of the taxes placed by 
British colonies in November last 
upon rubber exports, which have 
resulted in increasing the cost of 
crude rubber at Singapore from 14 
cents per pound’ to 37 cents per 
pound? 

Each of these taxes, excepting 
the last mentioned, is preferential, 
either omitting the levy altogether 
or greatly reducing it on goods 
shipped to other parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire; and each is being en- 
acted in the name of “Empire 
Preference.” It is a new slogan 
for the English, but we hope that 
it will not blind their eyes to the 
danger of economic warfare of 
this kind between the two nations 
which, above all, should stand to- 
gether in these difficult times. 
Placed as she is, when the free 
right to purchase raw materials on 
equal terms for all comers is re- 
moved, Great Britain must surely 
suffer from the retaliation. 

Nations have always felt free to 
tax their own citizens for goods 
they buy outside their own coun- 
try (although many people doubt 
the wisdom even of that), but to 
tax foreigners for what they buy 
to take away—and that is what 
the export tax does—igwolves a 
very different economic question— 
one that may become as terrible a 
menace to the peace of mankind 
as poison gas was a new, horrible, 
and hatred-producing menace to 
the soldier in the war. For na- 
tions fight before they give up 
their economic freedom. 





Content makes poor men rich; 
Discontent makes rich men poor. 
—Franklin. 
* * & 
Run your own business, don’t let 
your business run you.—C. N. Stan- 
nard. 
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Sugar Comes Back From 
Rags to Riches 


(Continued from page 624) 


are probably lower per ton of 
sugar than in any other country. 
More than one billion dollars js 
invested in the industry in Cuba. 
Other islands of the West Indies 
offer big opportunities for the pro- 
duction of sugar cane, none of 
them having been fully developed. 
And Mexico is again jumping into 
notice as an important addition to 
the sugar world, after ten years in 
the background. 

Central America affords attrac- 
tive development possibilities, and 
in every one of these countries 
Americans have already entered 
into the production of sugar. As 
in Mexico, however, the future of 
the industry in these countries is 
dependent on the governments. 

Many districts of South America 
have been developed to a highly 
efficient state. Among these Ar- 
gentina and Peru have made the 
most rapid strides. In Argentina 
there are more than 40 sugar mills 
turning out in excess of. 200,000 
tons of sugar annually, while Peru 
produces more than 340,000 tons. 


Brazil, Land of Opportunity 


In Brazil there is doubtless the 
greatest opportunity in the ‘world 
for the development of the sugar 
industry. More than half of that 
vast empire is suitable for cane 
growing; the land is fertile and 
the government is stable enough 
to justify the investment of do- 
mestic and foreign capital. Some 
day Brazil will be capable of pro- 
ducing a large part of the world’s 
supply of sugar, if it makes the 
most of its opportunities. 

South Africa and Australia are 
in a fair state of development. 
Asia, India, and Japan offer possi- 
bilities for greater expansion. A\l- 
though India alone produces 
almost 3,000,000 tons of sugar 
annually, primitive methods are 
still employed in growing cane and 
turning it into sugar. In ten years 
to come, when modern methods 
have been introduced, the output 
of sugar will be on a very large 
scale, and the profits will be in- 
creased materially. 

Japan has already greatly mod- 
ernized her methods of manufac- 
turing, and the opportunities for 
further development there are 
confined principally to the im- 
provements which are yet to come 
in the sugar industry in general. 





As the sword of the best-tempered 
metal is the most flexible, so the truly 
generous are most pliant and courte- 
ous in their behavior to their in- 
feriors.—Fuller. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winning contributors will be 
printed. 

















What are the essentials for a suc- 
cessful career? 

First of all, I would place the pos- 
session of character. An _ honest, 
clean cut, straight-forward, consci- 
entious young fellow, ambitious, 
thorough, persevering, and last, but 
by no means least, levelheaded, 
would in my opinion possess 75 per 
cent. of the essentials of success; 
while in relative importance I would 
not attach more than 25 per cent. to 
the possession of a preliminary edu- 
cation. And I say this without in 
any way depreciating the inestimable 
value of an education. “While edu- 
cation may be a Key to success, 
THE KEY is _ character.”—John 
Hays Hammond. 

, eS 

The bigger things are easier to do 
than the smaller things—and there’s 
less competition—Norval Hawkins. 

From John A. Lee, Bloomsngton, 
Ind. 

*x* * * 

A good man likes a hard boss. I 
don’t mean a nagging boss or a 
grouchy boss. I mean a boss who 
insists on things being done right and 
on time; a boss who is watching 
things closely enough so that he 
knows a good job from a poor one. 

Nothing is more discouraging to a 
good man than a boss who is not 
on the job, and who does not know 
whether things are going well or 
badly.—William Feather. 

x * * 


Whoever claims a right for him- 
self must respect the like right in 
another. Whoever wishes to assert 
his will as a member of a community 
must not only consent to obey the 
will of the community but bear his 
share in serving it. As he is to profit 
by the safety and prosperity the 
community provides, so he must seek 
its good and place his personal will 
at its disposal. Benefit and burden, 
power and responsibility go together. 
—Lord Bryce. 








I Like My Job 
(Specially written for “Forbes”) 
By Sidney Warren Mase 


I like my job and never rue 

The chore that falls my lot to do; 

However hard my task or mean, 

If it be honest it is clean. 

I only crave for worldly pelf 

Which I have toiled to earn my- 
self; 

I’d scorn to beg or cheat or rob 

To make my way—I like my job. 


To whatsoever task assigned, 

Some source of joy I always find, 

Some hidden beauty lies in wait 

Which unto being I create; 

Some treasured thing of wood or 
stone 

Which I may build and call my 
own; 

A joy that bids my pulses throb 

Because of it—I like my job. 


Though it shall be my lot to plow, 
Or delve in mine, or humbly bow 
Beneath great loads, or boldly dare 
To rear huge structures in the air, 
Or yet race forth on steed of steel, 
Or at a forge its hot breath feel; 
Whatever task be mine, no sob 
Nor plaint I make—I like my job. 


I like my job and thrill with joy 
That I each day may well employ; 
Pursuing right, eschewing wrong, 

I walk with duty each day long, 
Content to do what I can do 

And faithfully my course pursue; 
Just one among the toiling mob, 

I also serve—and like my job. 





No man works to himself alone. 
That is an impossibility. No mat- 
ter what he may be doing his 
thoughts and his effort have some 
effect on others. His own effort not 
only is dependent on the efforts of 
others, but others are dependent on 
his. One, in a comparatively insig- 
nificant place, may hold back the ef- 
forts of hundreds of his fellows, or 
he may advance their efforts—Se- 
lected. 


x * * 


Overlook a man’s weakness, forget 
his mistakes, and speak to him of his 
good qualities. Instead of finding 
fault with his “badness,” praise his 
“goodness.” Then note how that 


man will strive with all his might to 
live up to the good opinion which you 
have of him.—The Utco News. , 

From B. E. Edwards, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 





It is impossible to win the great 
prizes of life without running risks, 
and the greatest of all prizes are 
those connected with the home. No 
father and mother can hope to es- 
cape sorrow and anxiety, and there 
are dreadful moments when death 
comes very near to those we love, 
even if for the time being it passes 
by. But life is a great adventure, 
and the worst of all fears is the fear 
of living. There are many forms of 
success, many forms of triumph. 
But there is no other success that in 
any shape or way approaches that 
which is open to most of the many 
men and women who have the right 
ideals. These are the men and 
women who see that it is the intimate 
and homely things that count most. 
They are the men and women who 
have the courage to strive for the 
happiness which comes only with la- 
bor and effort and self-sacrifice, and 
those whose joy in life springs in 
part from power of work and sense 
of duty—Theodore Roosevelt. 

From Guy C. Stover, York, Pa. 


* * * 


No pleasure is comparable to the 
standing upon the vantage-ground of 
truth.—Franeis Bacen. 

* * * 

You grow only tarouzh expression. 
Expression is action, thinking, talk- 
ing or doing. 

Every time you think, every time 
you talk, every time you do some- 
thing with your hands, if you do it 
well, if you do it as well as you know 
how, you grow a little bit. 

Nearly all your business life is 
spent in meeting people, finding out 
what they want and getting it to 
them. 

Now if you do this thing as well 
as you know how each time, you are 
going to grow bigger and better and 
more valuable just as sure as you live. 
—Graphica. 

From Alvin Long, San Jose, Cal. 





A Text 


s* thou shalt eat the labour 
of thine hands; happy shalt 
thou he, and it shall be mell mith 
thee.—Psalms 128-2 
Sent in by H. J. Cotty, Strat- 
ford, Ontario, Canada. What is 
your favorite text? “Forbes 


Epigrams” is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 
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MEMO 


Thassasencescoscassesess 


Mention of “Forbes” 


Are 
Stocks 
a Buy? 


You will never guess the 
answer to this question! 


Day to day ripplesin the 
stock market cannot be 
forecast in any way. 


It is little short of ridicu- 
lous to try to play against 
the “insider” on the man- 
ipulated movements. 


The broad swings—the 
rises of 50 to 100 points-— 
however, are governed by 
the great basic Law of 
Action-Reaction. They 
can be forecast with re- 
markable accuracy and 
can be depended upon for 
a long profit. 


Babson’s 
REPORTS 


Investors Service based 
onfundamental conditions 
forecasts coming condi- 
tions in: both stock and 
bond markets. Ittells you 
when to buy, what to buy 
and when to sell. There- 
fore, instead of buying one 
security “here and anoth- 
er there,” you follow a 
definite set method for 
investing your funds. A 
degree of security, quite 
impossible to get in any 
other way, together with 
highly satisfactory profit 
naturally follows. 


Booklet on Request 


If you are not among the 
thousands of investorswho have 
found the answer to “maximum 
return — minimum risk” in The 
Babson Investors Service— tear 
out the MEMO—now—and hand 
it to your secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 





a 





For Your Secretary 








Write Babson’sStatistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass.. as. follows: 
Please send me booklet C35 
the Most from Your Money,’’ gratis 


“Getting 





insures good service 
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SAY 





(Continued from page 617) 


is to help business men to shape their 
policies prudently and with foresight, 
not merely to tell them how beautiful 
things look when things do not look 
beautiful. 

Therefore, I think we may as well 
face and accept the fact that America 
has entered a general business boom. 

What are the prospects? 

The prospects are that, like most 
booms, it will go quite far before it 
suddenly terminates. 

How long will the boom last? 

All depends on how furious, how ex- 
travagant, how foolish the pace be- 
comes. 

Thus far the boom has been charac- 
terized by a remarkable measure of 
moderation and common sense. Wild 
speculation has been absent to an un- 
usual degree. Blind over-expansion has 
been rare rather than common. Rela- 
tively little unjustified credit has been 
granted by banks. Although prices 
have been and are being marked up in 
many directions, there usually has been 
substantial basis therefor. Wage de- 
mands have so far been kept within 
reason, and extremely few strikes have 
broken out. 

If sanity and restraint be rigidly main- 
tained, the boom may last all through 
the current year and continue into 1924. 


But things grow on wht they feed, 
Booms have a habit of accelerating their 
pace. One price advance brings on an- 
other. Advances granted one class of 
workers lead other workers to demand 
more pay. Rising costs naturally stim- 
ulate a further rise in prices. Rising 
prices mean inflated profits on goods on 
hand. This fosters speculative buying. 
And speculative buying leads to disaster, 

Instead of enumerating and empha- 
sizing all the multiplying evidences of 
growing business activity, I am disposed 
to urge business men not to act on the 
assumption that the country is ripe for 
and is entering a prolonged period of 
extraordinary prosperity. 

The prospect, as I see it, is this: The 
more marked, the more abnormal ex- 
pansion becomes, the shorter the period 
it will last. 

Frankly, at this stage, courage is like- 
ly to prove more profitable than timid- 
ity. And this condition may continue 
for some months at least. 

But watch out for over-expansion and 
excesses during the next few months, 
and then be governed accordingly. 

It was Commodore Vanderbilt who, 
when asked for a tip on the stock mar- 
ket, is credited with having replied, 
“When you have a profit, never wait for 
the last eighth to sell.” 


Views of Leaders 


Senator Walter E. Edge, returning 
from a trip to Western Europe, pre- 
sented his views on the urgency of this 
country abandoning its isolation policy. 
“Providing other nations affected will 
openly, frankly and without evasion or 
subterfuge agree to join with the 
United States in a sincere effort to 
adjust existing international differ- 
ences,” Senator Edge said, “it is the 
duty of the United States, both in the 
interest of our citizens and of the 
civilized world, to initiate and in every 
way to encourage such an undertaking. 
Before any material headway can be 
made to bring abovt practical or lasting 
readjustment, an inventory of the 
assets and liabilities of every debtor 
nation in the world needing help must 
be taken and this can only be accom- 
plished through a complete showdown 
with frankness on all sides.” 

Although few nations have ap- 
proached the problem from other than 
selfish reasons, Mr. Edge said, he con- 
siders that the situation is now so 
acute that should this country once 
more indicate its willingness to help, 
our suggestion would be met in an 
entirely different spirit from that here- 
tofore. 

The League of Nations “with such 
modifications of Articles X and XI as 
may remove that element of coercion 
for which the world is probably not as 
yet prepared,” was suggested as one of 
four steps for world peace by Frederic 


R. Coudert, 
yer. 

The other steps that Mr. Coudert 
suggested as “a feasible practical pro- 
gram” were: 

“The immediate closing of the debt 
arrangement with England which will 
allow the English- -speaking bloc, at 
least, to work in some sort of unity 
toward common interests. 

“The taking up with France, Italy 
and Belgium of the remaining inter- 
allied debt, the German reparation and 
some guaranty of French frontiers, as 
one indissoluable whole, whose settle- 
ment alone can avert financial collapse 
in Europe. 

“The adherence to the arrangement 
of the World Court, insuring arbitration 
in all justifiable matters of interna- 
tional controversies.” 

Frederick W. Gehle, vice-president of 
the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York, speaking before 
the American Institute of Banking, 
called for greater activity on the part 
of American bankers and business men 
in shaping the political future of the 
country. “The time is here,” said Mr. 
Gehle, “when business and finance must 
determine for our politicians the place 
which the United States shall take in 
reconstructing Europe and developing 
world markets. The market for one- 
half of our cotton, one-third of our 
wheat and a large portion of our manu- 
factured products lies oversea, and un- 


famous international law- 
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less we take a determined stand in the 
interest of helping Europe we shall wit- 
ness a decay of our major industries 
and an upheaval of our economic struc- 
ture.’ 

Will the upward movement of prices 
lead us into another period of inflation 
and shorten the present period of 
prosperity? Answering this question, 
the National City Bank of New York, 
in its monthly bulletin, says: “There 
is no reason to be alarmed over a move- 
ment of recovery from the low prices 
of 1921 for such a movement was bound 
to come. It came first in raw materials, 
and the prices of finished goods must 
conform. Naturally, also, normal profits 
must be allowed for where the various 
factors have been rendering services 
without them. Such readjustments do 
not signify inflation. 

“On the other hand, every upward 
movement is in danger of running 
away, and all parties concerned should 
endeavor to avert this danger. The 
talk of restoring wages in the textile 
industry to the high level of 1920 is a 
menace. The country cannot stand a 
general rise of industrial costs. 


Labor Shortage Retards Progress 


William H. Woodin, president of 
the American Car & Foundry Co., dis- 
cussing the inadequacy of the labor 
supply, strongly advocated a modifica- 
tion of the Immigration law. “Diffi- 
culty in getting common labor,” said 
Mr. Woodin, “is holding up production 
all over the country. The present im- 
migration law is wrong, in my opinion. 
We need continually new supplies of 
immigrants to do the rougher work, as 
after men have been in this country 1 
number of years they prefer to do less 
menial tasks. In past years, first the 
Irish immigrants were the common 
laborers; then the Germans; then the 
Italians, and then the Slavs. This in- 
flux was interrupted by the war, and 
is being interfered with by the present 
selective immigration act.” 

Alvan Macauley, president of the 
Packard Motor, believes that the output 
of automobiles in 1923 will exceed the 
output of 1922, despite the fact that 
prices may have to be increased, due to 
the higher costs of materials. Says Mr. 
Macauley: “The automobile industry as 
a whole is showing admirable caution 
in not overbuying for long terms ahead. 
It is not risking high-priced inventories 
in a doubtful market again. But neither 
can automobile manufacturers risk the 
halting for one moment of production 
schedules—so they must have a constant 
stream of material flowing into their 
plants. Labor, too, is showing increas- 
ing employment as business improves, 
and wage increases are being reported 
more and more frequently.” 

The possibility of dollar gasoline, of 
which the Senate committee named to 
investigate the oil industry warned, was 
branded as absurd by A. C. Bedford, 
chairman of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. “Incalculable harm,” de- 
clared Mr. Bedford, “may result if such 
a false and mischievous impression 
should become prevalent. Any such 


Suggestion is an absurdity. Industrial 
alcohol alone, which can be produced 
tor 30c per gallon, would, apart from 
any competition within the industry 
itself, prove a competitive factor which 
would prevent any Such prediction 
being realized.” 























You Must Plan On 
The Future Every Day 


Every day you forecast what you will do tomorrow—you make promises 
to take dinner with Jones next Tuesday at 6:15—How do you know?: 


This is forecasting pure and simple. 


You promise to meet a note 60 days from date—How do you know? 


Men make money by being more sure than others what they can reasonably 


expect. They know the facts. 


Thousands of these men depend upon scientific business and investment 


forecasting for guidance in making decisions. 


For eleven years the Brookmire Economic Service has been furnishing the 
most discriminating investors and business men with forecasts of this kind. 
The Brookmire Service has been furnishing information on business and 
speculative tendencies, data which successfully forecasts future conditions. 


Our editor, Mr. Ray Vance, has recently prepared a book entitled “Business 
and Investment Forecasting.” Every chapter of this 132-page leather bound 
book has been written to help the investor decide when and in what to 


invest—where, when and what to buy. 


This book is not a how-to-get-rich-quick book, but it is a simple, straight- 
forward talk of the things, factors and currents which make or mar the 
plans of those who do not know reasons for expansion and contraction, or 


rise and fall of prices. 


It helps you to foresee good and bad times—to prepare for them—to take 


-advantage of them, because there is just as much money to be made in 


foreseeing depression or bad times, as periods of expansion or good times. 


Write for this simply written, helpful 132-page book, profusely 
illustrated with easily understood graphic charts and outlines. 
It is a nugget of condensed, useful information for $2 postpaid. 


or fe ii ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


 BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 


25 West 45th Street 


New York 


GB * The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles* 





BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


Dept. S-29, 25 West 45th Street, New York 


n 


ep bee send me my copy of “Business and Investment Forecasting.” Enclosed please 


(0 Please send on approval copy of your book, “Business and Investment Forecasting.” 
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Odd Lots 


We will co-operate with 
conservative investors 
dealing in Odd Lots of 
securities listed on the 
New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


A copy of our new book- 
let, which explains the 
many advantages of Odd 
Lot trading, will be sent 
to anyone interested. 


Copy furnished on request. 
Ask for F-496 


100 Share Lots ° 
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John Muir & (0. 
New York sot hones 


New York Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


61 Broadway 26 Court St. 
New York Brooktys 














The Opinion 
of Experience 


is at least worth listen- 
ing to when you are 
planning your invest- 
ment. 


Our information facilities are 
freely at your disposal no 
matter how small your con- 
templated purchase. 


For your convenience, we 
have a special department 
which handles Odd Lots — 
small amounts of any listed 
securities. 


Our booklet—sent on request— 
tells you about Odd Lots 
Ask for No. J 


CisHoL & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway Bowling Green 
New York 6 


Six cogyenient offices in the 
metropolitan district. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Are Large-Scale Operators “Making Hay While 


the Sun Shines’? 


An Abnormal Market 


‘By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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F IT WERE easy to predict when 

the stock market would reach bot- 
tom after a lengthy decline or when 
it would arrive at the top after a pro- 
longed rise, we would soon be a nation 
of idlers, living on our speculative 
profits. 

The ad absurdum method of logic 
is not particularly edifying, but, like 
the simple test of a mathematical for- 
mula, it is most efficient in the destruc- 
tion of fallacies. Here is a simple ex- 
ample in common sense: 

Suppose the army of stock market 
letter writers and the mentors of that 
great and growing group of “person- 
ally conducted” ventures in speculation 
are right in saying that the present 
speculation will reach its culmination, 
say, next November; what would hap- 
pen next November, when every -one 
—knowing with absolute certainty that 
the market was right at the top—would 
want to sell, and no one (see the fore- 
going reason) would want to buy? 
Wouldn’t “der Tag” be something like 
the fateful day of the Lusitania’s sink- 
ing, stockmarketwise? 

Now, suppose you were a large op- 
erator in stocks and you saw that the 
public were being guided by trained 
observers, so that it was becoming 
more and more difficult for you to 
unload during the exciting last days of 
a bull speculation; would you wait until 
the small fry were being coached to 
write their selling orders? Or would 
you cook up a little culmination of 
your own and get out while the crowd 
was still getting in? 

The suggestion that is contained in 
the foregoing was in the writer’s mind 
last December, when he said “it may be 
more than a shrewd guess to predict 
that speculative cliques and large-scale 
operaters in stocks will strive to ‘make 
hay while the sun shines.’” And there 
was the same thought in this, from 
“Forbes” for December 9, 1922: “An 
important rally should not be far off, 
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and early in 1923 the main upward 
movement should be resumed. Ventur- 
ing a further prediction, it seems likely 
that the sooner the major bull swing 
is resumed the shorter will be its du- 
ration.” 

It seems quite a simple thing to fol- 
low the major swings of the stock 
market, basing hopes as to the un- 
known, uncompleted portion of the 
swing upon the history of previous 
movements. But, suppose this method 
of operation—highly successful in the 
past—is too generally adopted, wouldn’t 
one expect the swing to deviate suffi- 
ciently from the normal of past per- 
formances to still leave the crowd high 
and dry? 

Not for a long time has there been 
such unanimity of opinion as to the 
duration of the bull market and the 
approximate date of its culmination as 
exists to-day. If the prophets are 
right, it should be the simplest thing 
in the world to buy stocks now and 
sell them out in the fall at a handsome 
profit. But whenever every one knows 
what the market is going to do it 
always does something else. 

Speculative dealings have already de- 
viated markedly from the normal of 
past performances, and in that devia- 
tion there is a warning of further non- 
conformity. Total transactions in 
February were the largest in thirty-five 
years, with the exception of 1905, and 
total transactions for the first two 
months of this year have been exceeded 
only twice in the last thirty-five years 
—1901 and 1906. The major bull swing 
has been resumed abnormally early in 
the year. 

When it was pointed out that “the 
sooner the major bull swing is resumed 
the shorter will be its duration,” the 
writer's thought was that, if—as seemed 
quite likely—the dominating specula- 
tive interests should have their doubts 
as to the longer business outlook, their 
logical move would be to start the up- 
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ARE YOU AN 
| INVESTOR? 


} Allow us to send you the de- 
tails of our Weekly Investors 
Service, without obligation to 
you. 

















Our Service includes a Week- 
ly Bulletin and Guide plus 
confidential, personal atten- 
tion to your individual secur- 
ities through our OPINION 
REPORTS. 


We invite your questions— 
your problems—let us tell 
you just how we can be of 
service. 





The Bulletin 


1. We will send yes a bulletin every 
Friday which includes security prices 
as of Thursday’s close of the market. 


2. This Bulletin will tell you every- 
thing that is going on in the market, 
both on the surface and underneath. 
The trend of the market and of se- 
curities; the factors that have had, 
or will have, an influential effect on 
security prices and values, will be 
definitely set forth with our OPIN- 
ION of what these things mean to 
you, 


3. New developments in the market 
will be discussed. No matter where 
the news “breaks,” here or abroad 
or within the Company itself, you will 
be informed of it and its significance. 


4. Specific recommendations will be 
made for investment of various 
amounts of capital. Definite secur- 
ities will be recommended each week 
and our reasons for recommending 
them will be given. 





Our Opinion Reports 


This is the unique and personal 
feature of our Weekly Invest- 
ment Service. These OPINION 
REPORTS are personal, confi- | 
dential letters to you, dealing 
only with your individual prob- 
lems as you bring them up. All 
problems, all securities, and all 
questions receive confidential and 
individual attention from our staff, 
and are answered in accordance 
with your desires, requirements 
and position. 


You are entitled to call on us for 
OPINION REPORTS on any 
twelve securities at any time 
within a year. We will thus help 
you solve your personal problems, 
as an individual investor. 


Full details may be had without 
obligation by filling in and mail- 
ing Coupon below. 


















Send me full details about your new 
Weekly Investment Service. This, wi 
no obligation whatever to me. 


ARBEIIEE. .. crn cncacnitendecpeorecpsematiane<ane 
City amd State. .....cccoccccssoseswccoscnece 
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ward swing very early in 1923 and get 
the market up to a stage of activity 
which would permit them to unload on 
the spring rise, ordinarily only a 
preparatory forward movement. All 
signs now point to the correctness of 
this view. 

It is still too early for the market to 
reveal by its action the depressing 
weight of distributive sales; but the 
customary preliminaries have not been 
wanting. In February there were thir- 
teen million-share days; specialties 
have been unwontedly active, with such 
demonstrations as a 15-point rise in one 
of these in one day, the Mexican 
Petroleum firework§, the Fisher Body 
incident, and the Piggly-Wiggly “cor- 
ner” have been symptomatic of an ap- 
proaching-climax; ditto the “played-out” 
condition of a number of the leaders of 
last year, such as Studebaker, Baldwin 
Locomotive, and American Locomotive, 
and, apparently, Steel common. 


Raw Material Boom 


Moreover, it is not difficult for those 
who read between the lines to find 
in the business situation and outlook 
those signs which should make for cau- 
tion in speculative commitments. All 
of the measures of current activity, 
such as freight car loadings, bank clear- 
ings, factory operations, employment 
and wages must be mentioned in the 
superlative degree when one seeks ad- 
jectives to describe them. But, under- 
neath all this there is the thought of 
the searcher after facts that the 
scramble to buy sugar and copper and 
cotton and rubber and so on, is the 
aftermath of the period of drastic in- 
ventory liquidation from which we so 
recently recovered. Some sugar refiners 
have been caught without their re- 
quirements of raw sugar, manufactur- 
ers of rubber tires have also been 
caught with requirements uncovered, as 
have copper consumers and _ cotton 
goods producers.- 

One cannot help thinking that, if the 
present raw material boom is based on 
the buying of those who were bearish 
when copper and sugar and rubber 
were going begging, it is not likely to 
be long-lived. 


“Follow Values” 


And if this is the basis of the busi- 
ness betterment, it does not augur well 
for the future. In fact, there seem to 
be plenty of things tending to refute 
the assumption that the present boom 
is part of the process of retracing our 
steps from after-war depression to the 
prosperity of normal good times. There 
is nothing normal in present wages, in 
living costs, in European conditions, in 
unseasonal shipping activity, nor in a 
February advance in rediscount rates. 


But the crowd continues to buy stocks 


that have long been boomed. In this issue . 


of “Forbes” Herbert N. Casson says: “In 
finance a few people win, and they do it 
by following values, not by following the 
crowd.” If you want to follow his advice 
and follow values buy the stocks that have 
good prospects but are not popular now. 
Such issues have recently been recom- 
mended here in preference to all others. 
For instance, Central Leather, Spicer, 
International Cement, Owens Bottle, 
American Agricultural, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical and American Beet Sugar. 
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Judicious 
Investment 


Advice | 


We are prepared: 


—To analyze your list of 
holdings, submit our re- 
port and suggest advan- 
tageous changes if such 
appear desirable. 


—to make definite invest- 
ment recommendations to 
investors. 


Call at our office or write. 








| MACKAY & CO. 


BANKERS 
14 Wall Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Eachange 




















Seasoned Bonds 


for 


Sound 
investment 


and a few suggestions 
in Speculative issues 


We will be pleased to 


send our current lise 
of offerings on request 
for Circular F.M.-6 


W Carnesie Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 WALL ST.—NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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[ This Attractive 
First Mortgage 

Convertible Gold Bond 


Will Yield You Not Less 
Than 7.10% for 15 Years 


At any time, until maturity, 
you can exchange each $1,000 
bond for ten shares of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock and in 
addition you will also receive 
from one to four shares of com- 
mon stock, if the exchange is 
effected within certain dates. 


The bond is secured by a first 
mortgage on the property of one 
of the important industrial cor- 
porations of this country—a 
company whose assets are val- 
ued at more than three times 
the face amount of this bond 
issue, whose earnings have aver- 
aged over 5% times annual bond 
interest requirements for the 
past six years and whose busi- 
ness is thoroughly established, 
and increasing. 








Send for complete description. 


Ask for circular F-10 


George H. Burr & Co. | 


Equitable Building 
New York 
Boston Philadelphia Hartierd 
Chicago St. Louis San Franciscs 


Los Angeles Seattle 


Portland, O. 






























————— | 


Cities Service Co. 
Seven Per Cent 


GOLD DEBENTURES 


Now yielding 


2% 


Net earnings for the twelve 

- months ended Jan. 31, 1923, 
amounted to... .$14,354,892 
an increase of..$ 1,773,753 
compared with the year 
ended Jan. 31, 1922. 





Interest on Cities Service 
DEBENTURE BONDS 
was earned approximately 


6 times in the year ended 
Jan. 31, 1923. 


Send for Circular D-16 
describing the investment 
possibilities of this issue. 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 
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Business Profits in 1922 


HIS is the season of annual earnings 

statements. Wall Street has a 
number of new ones to digest every day; 
and they have been studied with unusual 
interest. 
of prices and’ operating conditions from 
the acute depression of 1920-21 these re- 
ports reveal wide variations in the recovery 
of earning power. The variations run all 
the. way from occasional deficits to such 
brilliant showings as thet of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., which reported the 
best year in its history. Taking the state- 
ments as they came the Federal Reserve 
Rank of New York has made a tabulation 
of 122 of them, which is reprinted at the 
bottom of this column. Computations of 
net profits have been before dividends, but 
after fixed charges and tax deductions. 
Under the heading “stores” are listed mail 
order houses and other mercantile estab<- 
lishments. There has been no attempt to 
“weigh” the figures. Says the bank’s 
“Monthly Review” in commenting on the 
tabulation : 

The aggregate figures for the 10 groups 
show 1922 figures considerably below those 
for either 1919 or 1920, reflecting reduced 
earnings in the steel and other metal 
industries. In general, the figures show 
that 1922 net profits were highest, in rela- 
tion to 1919, in those industries which deal 
directly with the individual consumer. 
This is true in the cases of food and food 
products, public utilities, tobacco, and 
clothing. On the other hand, in those 
groups in which production is directed to 
supplying industry rather than the final 


consumer, profits in 1922 lagged con- 
siderably behind those in 1919 and 1920. 


Lima’s Poor Showing 


How will those who have _ been 
strenuously bulling Lima Locomotive 
square their outgivings with the annual 
report for 1922, which shows operating 
profits of only $255,739, against $1,136,591 
in 1921? Probably it is expected that high 
wages and high steel prices will make the 
going better this year. 


At It Again! 


The Whelan “Hat-Trick Act” is 
getting to be a continuous performance. 


POINTERS 


Reflecting the uneven recovery 





There is now being put through rehearsal 
a bit of presto-chango stuff which wil] 
make the United Retail Stores Corpora- 
tion apparently dissolve into the hat 
which contains—or seems to contain from 
where the audience sits—the Tobacco 
Products Corporation. 


What Ails the Rails? 


Despite excellent press-agentry the rail- 
road stocks continue to lag, excellent 
January statements availing nothing. All 
Wall Street is beginning to ask, “What 
ails the rails?” And they have done worse 
than lag behind in the market movement 
since the beginning of the year. Whenever 
an attempt has been made to bid them up 
ample offerings have flooded the market. 
If we start with the premise that specula- 
tion in the industrials has now reached the 
distributive stage we may find an answer. 
If the industrial list is approaching 
culmination it would be the height of folly 
for pools in railroad shares to begin a 
sustained movement, for a market that 
ctlminates in the early spring is likely to 
run through heavy liquidation in the 
summer and early autumn. In fhe bull 
market of 1919—fairly comparable with 
that of 1922—the rails reached their high 
point, around 68, in July; while the indus- 
trials made their top in November, at a 
level about 18 points above their July 
high. The high point of the rails in the 


* current bull movement was reached last 


August, around 71; while the industrials 
reached top in October, fully 10 points 
above their best levels in August, and now 
are apparently headed for new high levels. 
The rails meanwhile lag around 66-67. 


Speculation and Business 


Those who have their eyes glued on the 
Federal Reserve ratio declare that there 
are no signs that the business recovery has 
anywhere near run its course and that the 
bull market must, for the same reason, 
still be in its‘infancy. To start with just 
one thing: How do these prophets of 
greater and still greater expansion view 
the reports that “steel plants are more 








Business Profits of 1922 


Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank, New York 











No. of 
Corpora- (000’s omitted )— +. 
Group tions 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Food and Food Products......... 15 $51,501 $55,255 $10,270 $54,408 
a a 7 41,447 16,658 *9,938 40.752 
Motors and Accessories...........- 11 53,767 25,757 *23,576 36,408 
- Miscellaneous Metals and Oils 8 10,851 7,544 959 2,313 
Public Utilities 2.5.65 5..2..00... 24 59,970 67,872 71,513 97 
Steel and Railroad Equipment..... 14 140,626 176,661 50,466 62,738 
NR ied ckBs Cod. AW eGE i StV< 9 29,118 30,822 31,007 39,902 
Miscellaneous Metal Products..... 10 24,996 22,038 5,281 15,228 
Clothing (including Leather and 
EE FERRI OE Ee 12 28,193 10,312 13,371 28,670 
Miscellaneous Industrials ......... 12 36,952 36,913 *13,025 17,175 
Total 10 Groups............ 122 #8 $477,421 $449,832 $136,328 $394,816 
* Deficit. 
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SPECIAL EDITION 
BOOKLET 


on 


STANDARD OIL 
ISSUES 


— 


This Booklet, which 
is now ready for dis- 
tribution, shows all 
of the recent changes 
in capitalization and 
other matter revised 
to date. 








Copies will be supplied 
free om request for B-21 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
as ( Stemi @0] Seemstthes 
© ond Strest Mew York 


Phones: Bread 4000-1-3-3-4 
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Overstaying 
the Market 


Every one who has dabbled in 
Wali Street very long under- 
stands how big profits run often i} 
into huge losses when one 
“overstays” the market. 


Our DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE points out the danger spots 
as well as the advantageous op- 
portunities. 


Submarine Boat 


Hundreds of our clients loaded at 
our suggestion with Sebastes Bent 
last December between 7 and 8 and 
since then this stock has doubled in 
price. THAT 1S, THEY MADE 100% 

PROFIT IN SIXTY DAYS. | 
We are close to a move in the 
rails. One low priced rail in particu- 
lar is making a remarkable showing. 


It is still cheap at the market. 


The price of our DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is $10 for a trial month. 


If you are in the market now or con- 
template making commitments, you 
cannot afford to be without this 
service. It is “dead cheap” at the | 


———= 
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price. 


Write Dept. F-17 for free details of 
our different services. 
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generally engaged at a 90 per cent. rate”? 
The figure that has been set as the 100 
per cent. maximum capacity for such mills 
as those of the U. S. Steel Corporation is 
a purely theoretical figure, and operations 
never have, and probably never will, come 
much closer than 10 per cent. away from 
it. Do those who seek to make a barometer 
of the Federal Reserve ratio know that the 
index of production in basic industries 
now stands higher than in any month of 
1919 or 1920, and has been exceeded only 
by the record of May, 1917? Do they 
krow that, as tne Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York says, “in aggregate, the 
present activity of industry and trade is 
probably slightly, if any, below the maxi- 
mum activity of the past”; and also, as 
the bank further says, that “loans on stocks 
and bonds have exceeded the maximum 
level of 1919-20”? Obviously, the Federal 
Reserve banks which recently increased 
their rediscount rates from 4 to 4% per 
cent. did not have their eyes on their 
reserve ratios. 


Some Tail-Enders 


While the signs of culmination of a bull 
market are plain enough when the time 
comes, no one can predict in advance just 
when the top will be reached. It is prac- 
tically sure, however, that the present 
speculation has reached the distributive 
stage. But whether this stage will last for 
a few weeks or several weeks remains to 
be seen. Nevertheless it has gone far 
enough to make it unsafe, particularly for 
those who have reaped none of the profits 
of the early stages of the rise, to venture 
much upon those stocks which have been 
consistently bulled for the past eighteen 
months or so. Recently attention has been 
repeatedly drawn in these paragraphs and 
in the “Stock Market Outlook” to certain 
stocks which may be regarded as tail- 
enders ir? the bull movement—issues that 
have not yet had their share in the rise. 
These stocks include such as Central 
Leather, Spicer, International Cement, 
Owens Bottle, U. S. Rubber, American 
Agricultural, American Beet Sugar, 
American Linseed, Goodrich Rubber, 
General Motors, International Agricultural 
preferred, Virginia-Carolina Chemical, 
Wilson, and Maxwell Motors. In the same 
class may be placed the coppers, Butte & 
Superior, and some of the low-priced rails, 
such as St. Louis-San Francisco pre- 
ferred, Southern Railway, and St. Paul. 
It is beginning to seem doubtful if the 
high-grade rails will do much before the 
end of the current bull movement. 


Hupp Motors 


Hupp Motors may be added to the list 
of low-priced issues that promise future 
profits. Earnings for 1922 amounted to 
better than $7 a share on the common, and 
better results are expected this year. 


Mathieson Alkali 


Mathieson Alkali has been attracting no 
little speculative attention recently, and 
the annual report shows a good basis for 
higher prices. Earnings in 1922 were 
$6.50 per common share, as compared with 
a deficit of about $189,000 in 1921. And 
current earnings are reported to be at the 
rate of $10 a share, with operations at 
90 per cent., against 75 per cent. last year. 
Moreover, during 1922 about $700,000 of 
bank loans were paid off, bringing that 
item down to $150,000. 
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IS the BULL 
Market Over ? 


In the past 18 months, as shown 
by the average movement, the 
market has advanced over 65 lo 


The advance of 1905-6 was just 
about 50%, that of 1908-9 50%, that 
of 1915-6 100% and 1918-19 70%. 


Lately we have once more run 
into heavy volumes and much 
— as in 1906, 1909, 1916 and 
1919. 


What Does This Mean? 


Does this again indicate broad 
distribution as it did then? 


Our Speculative Bulletin—recent- 
ly off the press—discusses existing 
stock market conditions from all 
angles, fundamental and technical, 
and makes specific recommenda- 
tions. It should be invaluable to 
all investors. A few copies of the 
Bulletin are now available FREE. 


This Bulletin is a portion of our 
Complete Educational, Investment 
and Speculative Service—the only 
Service of its kind in the financial 
world. 


Simply Ask for Bulletin FM-17 


American |nstitute of Finance 


141 Milk St ‘' Boston, Mass 


The Byllesby 
Monthly News 


Owners of the investment 
securities for which this 
organization is responsible 
are kept closely informed 
of earnings, developments 
and plans of the great in- 
dustries back of their hold- 
ings. 














Part of this service is ren- 
dered through a monthly 
publication called The 
Byllesby Monthly News. 


This publication, we be- 
lieve, has individual fea- 
tures commending it to 
the interest of investors 
who desire authentic infor- 
mation about sound elec- 
tric, gas and _ industrial 
securities. 
Current number sent 


free on request. Ask 
for Publication BJ-141. 


H. M. esby and Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 
28 BG. La Selle Ht. 111 Brea4wag 
Boston — Providence — Now Hoeven 
Detreit - Minneapolis - Oklahoma Clty 
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of Useful Bond 


Information 


i beer experienced as well 
as the beginning bond 
buyer will find it valu- 
‘able to have at hand a copy 
of our booklet, “BONDS— 
Questions Answered— 
Terms Defined.” 

This book provides adi- 
gest of information which 
might otherwise be gained 
only from broad experi- 

-ence or wide reading con- 
cerned with investments. 

It is indexed for ready 
reference and covers ques- 
tions which long observa- 
tion has shown most fre- 
quently present themselves 
to investors when select- 
ing or handling their bond 
investments. 

Non-technical defini- 
tions of commonly used 
bond terms are included. 

We shall welcome the 
opportunity to place this 
booklet in the hands of any 
one to whom it may be 


Write for Booklet D03 


HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





—_ 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
209S.LaSalleSt. 14WaliStreet 82 Devonshire St. 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Bldg. SecurityBldg. 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat’lBankBldg. Metropolitan Bank Bidg. 


sssuesess Mail to Neareét Officessssssss08 











® HALSEY, STUART & Co. : 
s Please send me copy of booklet Doz = 
s “Bonds—Questions Answered—Terms + 
l= Defined.” = | 
: TE Salen th ea Sa ane a eee : 
ee | See ee RTE peel : 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Speculative-Investment Group of Public Utility 
Preferred Stocks, Well Diversified 


FORBES for March 17, 1923 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


} oe public utility industry made a 
remarkable recovery in earning 
power in 1922 and the outlook for the 
current year is just as promising. Pub- 
lic service is a continuous function, 
fluctuations in general business condi- 
tions normally making little impression 
one way or the other on revenues. 
Rather, there is a cyclical trend which 
accompanies increased population, in- 
dustrial expansion and general eco- 


e 
sibility of capital appreciation. Th, 
speculative element, however, js not 
large enough to jeopardize the invegt. 
ment as a whole. 

Insofar as the rank and file of invest. 
ors are concerned, a sound public 
utility preferred stock may be as safe 
an investment as some of the bonds of 
the same company, while yield is gep. 
erally larger. A bondholder is a cre. 
itor; that is, by purchasing bonds he 








ee 


Diversified Utility Preferred Stocks 


Earned Yield 

Company Kate 1922 Price % 
American Light & Traction.......... $6 Cum. $28.47 94 6.35 
Market Street Ry. Prior............ 6 Cum. 12.25 70 8.60 
North American Co...............% 3 Cum. 29.87 47 6.35 
beageta Faille Power.............:. 7 Cum. 15.87 107 6.55 
De Se eee 3 Cum. 17.58 (E) 45 6.65 
Public Service of N. J.............. 8 Cum. 30.25 (E) 108 7.4 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Ist................ 6 Cum. 12.44 (E) 91 6.60 
Standard Gas & Electric............ 4 Cum. 9.71 (E) 491% 8.05 
(E)—Estimated Average Yield 7.07 








nomic growth; for public utilities sup- 
ply the essential services of our 
everyday lives. 

That is why depressions affect least 
the public service corporations. But, 
of course, like all rules, this has its ex- 
ception, which applies to those utilities 
a large proportion of the power or gas 
output of which goes to industrial cor- 
porations. 

At the present time industry is re- 
covering, and the general business 
outlook indicates a period of normal 
prosperity. While this means a greater 
commercial demand for electric pow- 
er, it means more fundamentally an 
expansion in all lines of public serv- 
ice. Home-building is increasing and 
this calls for more telephone stations, 
a greater number of electrical installa- 
tions, more gas services, and probably 
means a greater density of street rail- 
way passenger traffic. This development 
is part of a broad expansion, very little 
of which would be lost under the most 
pronounced business crisis. 

Expansion calls for new capital, as is 


being constantly witnessed. Of the- 


$2,984,790,297 of corporate financing in 
the United States last year, $975,136,645 
was by public utilities and was the 
largest of any group. The new capital 
is invested on an earnings basis equiva- 
lent to the outstanding capital, and the 
earning power as a whole, usually, is 
not materially increased or decreased 
as a result. 

A list of public utility preferred 
stocks is presented here, which, it is sug- 
gested, should be purchased as a 
group. The investor may purchase one 
share of each, or multiples thereof. 
The average yield is slightly over 7 per 
cent. In all but one or two instances 
the stocks are entitled to a high-grade 
investment rating, the speculative is- 
sues being introduced to lend some pos- 


has lent the corporation his funds and 
these will be returned to him on a cer- 
tain date—the maturity of the bond. 
For security, a mortgage on the prop- 
erty or some other pledge is given the 
bondholder. A preferred stockholder is 
a partner—with all the risks implied— 
in the enterprise, and has a propor 
tionate share of all assets after indebt- 
edness has been paid off. 

In the case of public utilities it is not 
the equity of the investment which de- 
termines the investment rating, but 
earning power. Actual assets which 
could be salvaged if the company were 
to go out of business would not be 
large on account of the specialized 
character of the equipment, such as a 
power house, and the intangible nature 
of other assets, such as franchises. An 
industrial or railroad corporation usv- 
ally controls a considerable amount of 
well situated real estate or other 
tangible assets which could readily be 
converted for other purposes. The off- 
set to this is consistent earning power 
in the public utility field. So long as 
earning power is sufficient to cover pre- 
ferred dividends by a safe margin, the 
preferred stockholder is as well off as 
the bondholder. 

The American Light & Traction 
Company owns “control of fourteen gas, 
eleetric light and traction operating 
companies, besides other interests. The 
organization has been established for 
a number of years and has proved a 
very successful earner. Income avail- 
able for preferred dividends has aver- 
aged $30.26 a share annually for the 
last ‘2n years. This is equivalent to 
five times the annual dividend require- 
ment and offers a very wide margin of 
safety. 

The Market Street Railway prior 
preferred is the most speculative stock 
in the group suggested here. The 
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DEPARTMENTS 
OF OUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Serving— 


Investors, Institutions 
and Banks 


LISTED 
STOCKS 


Complete facilities are 
maintained for the pur- 
chase and sale of Listed 
Stocks for clients either 
outright for cash or on 
a conservative marginal 
basis. 


Mc DONNELL & Co. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 























Service 
In All Markets 


COTTON 
GRAIN 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


The current issue of our 
Market Letter comments on 
the Securities, Grain and 
Cotton markets and includes 
analyses and timely com- 
ments on: 


CERRO DE PASCO 

IRON PRODUCTS 

AMERICAN WOOL 
ATCHISON 


Send for Circular FM-317 


Carden, Green & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchanae 
New York Produce Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 
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company was reorganized in 1921, at 
which time it re-acquired control of 
six street railway companies operating 


in San Francisco. Under the reorgani- 
zation the funded debt amounts to only 
$14,260,900, outstanding, upon which 
annual interest and sinking fund 
charges .are only slightly over $900,000. 
The dividend requirement on the 11,- 
603,000 of prior preference is $696,180. 
Net income for 1922, exclusive of taxes, 
was equivalent to $12.25 a share for the 
prior preferred. The voters of San 
Francisco have authorized the purchase 
of the property by the city. A definite 
bid has not been made, but even .the 
most conservative valuation would con- 
siderably exceed the present market 
price of the stock. There is an accu- 
mulation of 10% per cent. in dividends 
which will no doubt be taken into con- 
sideration for the benefit of stockhold- 
ers, if the property is sold to the city. 


North American Company 


The North American Company was 

organized in 1890 to take over operat- 
ing properties. The capital structure is 
complex, the company owning, not only 
operating companies, but also holding 
companies. Operations have increased 
considerably within the last year or 
two and the capitalization has been in- 
creased to finance acquisitions. Earning 
power has increased very rapidly and 
in 1922 almost $30 a share was earned 
on the preferred. The stock is of $50 
par value. 
_.The Niagara Falls Power Company 
controls all the hydro-electric power 
plants on the American side and one 
on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
River at Niagara Falls. Permission has 
been granted to develop further the 
power resources of the Niagara River 
and part of this work is under way at 
the present time. A true perspective 
of earning power is not possible until 
development work is completed, as part 
of the investment is not yet produc- 
tive. Earnings for 1922 are equivalent 
to $15.87 a share for the preferred and 
should exceed this. later. 


Philadelphia Company 


The Philadelphia Company operates 
in the Pittsburgh district and, as a 
consequence of the industrial depres- 
sion of 1921, it suffered a reaction in 
earning power. In 1922 there was a 
decided recovery and now the way 
seems clear for normal earning power. 
The 6 per cent. preferred is of $50 par 
value. Earnings for 1922 were equiva- 
lent to approximately 35.16 per cent. on 
the 6 per cent. preferred ($50 par 
value), or $17.58 a share. Development 
work within recent years has been 
along the line of electric power serv- 
ice rather than natural gas and street 
railways, and as a conSequence earning 
power should tend to gain. 

The Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey controls four public serv- 
ice operating companies which in turn 
lease operating companies. The or- 
ganization furnishes public service to 
the northern section of New Jersey and 
practically all the large centers in the 
remainder of the state. Population has 
grown rapidly within recent years and 
operations by the company have kept 
pace. The new financing which has 


(Continued on page 651) 




















Buy Permanent 
Prosperity. 


Real estate and commodity 
prices rise and fall — values 
change with supply and de- 
mand— 

but the earnings of certain 
electric light and power com- 
panies are practically inde- 
pendent of changing busi- 
ness conditions. 

They supply a daily neces- 
sity of life to growing com- 
munities. Their securities 
are especially desirable for 
the average investor, because 
they offer permanent safety, 
both of principal and of good 
income return. 

We specialize in this attrac- 
tive type of securities. Read 
about them in the current 
issue of 


‘BOND TOPICS” 


Copy free on request — 
ask for C-200 


AbBickmoreé[p 


Ii BROADWAY, NY. 
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MAIL 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Depart- 
ment keeps in touch with each 
one of our out-of-town cus- 
tomers and helps him select in- 
vestments most suitable and 
desirable to one in his circum- 
stances. 

Many investors maintain a per- 
sonal correspondence with our 
statisticians and in that way 
keep in close contact with 
changing market conditions. 

_ If you live out-of-town there is 
no reason why you cannot sat- 
isfactorily invest your funds 
with the helpful co-operation of 
our Mail Service Department. 


We shall be glad to mail 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail” 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO. 


Formerly Graham & Miller 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway 











New York 
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You are better off 


than your forefathers because 
you have an advantage which 
they did not enjoy. 


You can now buy high-grade 
investment bonds—the choice of 
big investors and financial in- 
stitutions—by the Herkins Par- 
tial Payment Plan. 


This makes it easy for you to 
accumulate safe, income-paying 
securities that you can turn into 
cash any time at the market 
quotations. 








And your income is increased 
from the day you make your 
. first payment—make your own 
selection from our current of- 
ferings of high-grade bonds, 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange or of equal quality. 


Start on the road to permanent 
income today and see how it 
helps you to 


“Invest While You Save.” 


Send today for list and 
illustrated booklet explain- 
ing our plan in detail. 


Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Investment 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























EPUBLIC 
OF CUBA 


with the acquiescence 
of the United States 
Government pledges 
its good faith and 
credit for the prompt 
payment of principal 
and interest of its 
External Loan Thirty 
Year Sinking Fund 
5%4% Gold Bonds. 


There are other safe- 
guards and security 
which are fully de- 
scribed in a circular 
which you may have 
on request. 


Offered to yield 
over 5.55% 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 


105 S. La-Salle St., Chicago 
St. Louis Cleveland Philadelphia Bosten 
Buffalo Detroit Scranton Pittsburgh 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Prices Generally Steady in Face of Higher Redis- 


count Rates—Loans Expand 
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6: 
Ts list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 


are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 
issues now available. in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he intends 


to do business with before making definite selec 


tions. 


c——1920—_-—-1921—~ Now Yield 

High Low ‘High Low About % 

LCD Liberty 3%s*........ June 15 1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 86.00 101.20 3.35 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*...Nov. 15, 1942 9286 81.10 97.80 85.30 97.88 4.42 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*...Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.00 9830 988.00 98.44 4.56 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s.... Oct. 15, 1938 99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 98.08 4.43 
LCD Treasury 4%s*..... Oct. 15, 1952, atid Skee. ied’ tak Se 4 

Foreign and Municipal Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

CD City of Bergen 8s............- iii sana 1945 108% 7.15 
£2: a Ss 4 5 ear 1937 104 5.15 
2 @ . ot nT 1957 10634 4.15 
D Louisville Joint Stock L’nd Bank 5s*...... 1952 103 4.63 
DG, Wl, tn din sadn amsadnnipenesie 1931 97% 4.40 
M Dominion of Canada 5s..........cccccccses 1931 101 4.90 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*...... 1995 8734 4.55 
M Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s*................ 1952 485 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen 3%4s*....... 1987 74 4.75 
M N. ¥. Comtval Ls S. Bet Q@e.. ...0..000 000%. 1998 72 4.90 
M Penmavivania Get, Se®... 20. .ccccccccccevee 1968 10034 4.95 
ED TOOT FOCI Geo cock cccccwccvccccsecs 1955 85 4.95 
> Wee TORS Bel Be cocs ik . ccccbcccnines 1947 92% 4.45 

Second Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About ‘o 

D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s............. 1933 81 7.20 
D Chesapeake & Ohio Ss...........cccccccees 1946 93% 5.50 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s............... 1929 uy 5.55 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s............. 1935 94% 5.65 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s...... 1928 973% 6.50 
CD Virginian Railway Ist 58.......cccccecceee 1962 94 5.35 

Public Utility Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About %o 

eS 8 ee oe 1929 91% 5.90 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 5%4s............. 1961 98 5.65 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s............-..0e: 1947 88% 7.00 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s..............4. 1943 9534 5.35 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s...... 1941 89% 5.95 
CD Philadelphia Co. Ref. 6s.........cceccceess 1944 100% 6.00 

Industrial Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s.............0-- * 1947 8934 5.80 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ext. 5s...............000. 1926 A, 5.45 
Re Fee: Se ree 1932 103% 5.55 
CD General Electric Deb. 5s...............02- 1952 102 4.85 
CD U. S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s.....: Siinnell s<% 1947 873% 6.00 
D Westinghouse Elec. & M. 7s.............. 1931 108 5.75 
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L = $50, C = $100, D = $500, M = $1,000. *Legal Investment in New York State. 
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Higher Money Rates Likely 
to Have Reactionary Effect 
on Bond Prices 


HE bond market has been rela- 
tively steady in the face of the 
higher rediscount rates recently estab- 
lished by the New York Federal Re- 
serve District Bank. There has been a 
far greater gain in production through- 
out the country since the middle of 1921 
than generally realized. Production 
during the last quarter of 1922 was 
greater than in any similar period dur- 
ing the last five years. At the same 
time commodity prices have been work- 
ing higher. The effect of the combina- 
tion has been increased loan activity at 
virtually every bank in the United 
States. 
Not only have commercial loans ex- 
panded considerably over the Jast year 


_and a half, but the member banks of 


the Federal Reserve system have pur- 
chased approximately $1,000,000,000 of 
securities for investment within this 
period. 


Trend of Money Rates Upward 


If the present rate of production is 
maintained, or expands as many believe 
it will, and speculation in commodities 
and securities grows, banks throughout 
the country will find it necessary to ap- 
ply for additional accommodation at the 
Federal Reserve district bank. Should 
commercial borrowers be willing to pay 
more for their loans than the banks re- 
ceive from their investments in bonds, 
notes and other papers, it is natural to 


expect liquidation of these and the pro- - 


ceeds used in the commercial market. 
The Federal Reserve Board recently 
prepared a special analysis of business 
conditions, in which it was intimated 
that the Federal Reserve banks would 
increase discount rates in keeping with 
the trend to credit conditions. The 
Board has made no statement as to 
when higher discount rates may defi- 
nitely be expected, this depending upon 
the rapidity with which demands for 
increased credit develops.. That higher 
discount rates and higher money rates 
may be expected within a reasonable 
period of time, probably the latter part 
of March or early April, is quite certain. 

The credit resources of the country 
are vast and there is no danger of 
credit stringency. Where the danger 
lies is in the very fact that potential 
credit is so great, for so long as it is 
easy to borrow, commercial users will 
over-extend themselves, and _ specula- 
tions in both commodities and securities 
are sure to be found in abundance. 


Higher money rates will have a reac- 
tionary effect on the bond market, in 
the case of first-grade, long-term issues. 
The owners of such bonds, especially 
banks, will dispose of their holdings in 
order to take advantage of higher rates 
in the open market, or discount them at 
the Federal Reserve District Bank, pro- 
vided the discount rate is below the 
open market rate. Advancing the dis- 
count rate will tend to discourage trans- 
actions of this character. 

The present buyer of bonds should 
select maturities of from two to six or 
eight years. There will be little fluctu- 
ation in market value for such bonds 
and it is probable that later he can 
switch into long-term issues on an ad- 
vantageous basis. 












































In Tutankhamen’s Day 


USINESS records 3,000 years ago were filed visibly, but if 
the ancient Egyptians had been able to use INDEX VISI- 
BLE Card Record Systems instead of inscriptions on stone they 
would have had not only visibility but portability, flexibility and 
compactness as well. 
Just how Index Visible may be adapted to your needs we shall 
be glad to explain to you by letter or in person. 


eee INDEX VISIBLE, Inc., Main Office & Factory, New Haven, Conn. 
» Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities 




































The Warning 
from Ward’s Island 


The recent fire at the Manhattan State Hospital on 
Ward’s Island, New York, where the helpless insane 
were caged in like animals behind bars, is a forceful 
argument for safer conditions in hospitals. 

Whatever the cause, this gruesome fire might not 
have proved so disastrous had the building been equipped 
with an automatic sprinkler system, the fire-fighting appa- 
ratus on the island made adequate, and fire prevention 
measures strictly enforced. 

Taxpayers and city officials throughout the country 
should investigate these conditions in hospitals, schools, 
and other public buildings in their own communities. The 
advice of American Eagle fire prevention engineers is 
at your disposal. Constructive co-operation with a view 
to eliminating existing hazards will lessen the possibility 
of such disasters. 


American Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


HENRY EVANS JAMES A. SWINNERTON 








Chairman of the Board President 
“AMERICA FORE” 
Cash Capital, One Million Dollars 







NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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MORTGAGE 


MONEY 


Existing Mortgages 
Taken by Assignment 


Wm. A. White & Sons 


Established 1868 


46 Cedar St. 


Tel. John 5700 

















Modern Methods 


and Investing 


Modern methods of analyzing 
when applied toinvesting lead to 
afeeling ofsecurity andcomfort. 


Careful analysis of the Ameri- 
can Bond & Mortgage Co. will 
convince you that your money in- 
vestedin the bonds they sell will 
be returned to you at maturity. 
Also you will know that your 
interest will be paid regularly. 


Thousands of investors have 
purchased from us many mil- 
lionsofdollarsofFirst Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds, secured by 
improved city properties and 
without the loss of one dollar. 
We now offer for sale the un- 
sold portion of a bond issue 
yielding 7% which was nego- 
tiated some time ago before in- 
terest rates were established 
at a lower level. 

Write at once for full information. 


Ask for Booklet F-69 


AMERICAN BonD & 
MortGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Capital and Surplus Over $3,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 


Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia 
and other cities 
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A Plan for Saving—Investment in Real Estate 
Bonds No Longer Hit or Miss Proposition 


By R. D. Maxwell 


HE WILL TO SAVE is stronger in 

some people than in others. Only 
a comparatively small number of people 
are able to look back over their lives 
and feel that they have provided for 
their own needs and also the needs of 
those dependent upon them. This is 
because they have never acquired the 
habit of laying aside a part of their in- 
come and investing it where it wiil 
yield a good return. 

Unless a plan for saving and invest- 
ing is mapped out and followed, it is 
not likely that many people will ever 
reach financial independence. The in- 
dividual who finds himself in comfort- 
able circumstances in his declining 
years, without having made an effort 
to put himself there, is exceptional. 


Safety the First Consideration 


The first step in any plan is to save 
systematically. To do this requires a 
certain amount of effort; but, by study- 
ing living costs, most persons will dis- 
cover items which may well be dis- 
pensed with. The man desirous of be- 
coming financially independent should 
consider a certain amount of his weekly 
salary as a “fixed charge.” That is, he 
should put a certain fixed sum of 
money in the bank every pay day and 
leave it there until he has accumulated 
enough to purchase a bond. Nearly 
every one can lay aside a small sum 
each week—at least $10—and in a short 
time they will have enough to purchase 
a bond paying from 5 to 6 per cent. on 
their investment. 

The saver who thus becomes an in- 
vestor would do well to consider the 
merits of first mortgage real estate 
bonds. If they are based upon sound 
producing property and are issued by a 
reliable banking institution the investor 
may rest assured that the interest pay- 
ments will be made in cash. 

But many people use less judgmtnt 
in making investments than in other 
ventures in which they may be inter- 
ested; so that it should be emphasized 
that in making commitments in any 
particular securities certain rules must 
be followed. Sight should never be 
lost of the fact that the first principle 
in investing funds is safety of the prin- 
cipal. Many investors sacrifice safety 
for a high yield, whereas in seeking a 
true investment they should first satisfy 
themselves regarding the safety of 
their commitment before considering 
the rate of return. 


For those who are seeking both 


safety and income, real estate first 
mortgage bonds issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500, and $1,000 offer a 
very good investment. Individuals who 
have had the foresight to follow a rigid 
policy and save part of their weekly 
income can purchase a small bond pay- 
ing approximately 5%4 to 6 per cent. As 
savings accumulate more bonds can be 
purchased, and in a relatively short 
time considerable income will be de- 


rived in the form of interest payments. 
Suppose, for instance, that the investor 
has bought a bond costing $1,000 and 
paying 6 per cent. In about sixteen 
years, by reinvesting the income, he 
will have approximately $2,000, or 
double the amount first invested. Fyr- 
thermore, he will then be receiving in- 
terest on $2,000 instead of the original 
amount. 

Bonds may be obtained at various 
maturities in the real estate field, as 
well as in other fields; but, on the 
whole, real estate bonds are not 30 
readily marketable as are the securities 
of many industrial and public utility 
companies. This is because of the 
limited distribution facilities in the 
mortgage field, the larger part of mort- 
gage bond issues being disposed of 
through mortgage banking houses who 
sell to retailers having a clientele. But. 
those investors who can foresee no im- 
mediate cause for converting any large 
part of their holdings into cash can 
well afford to forego ready marketa- 
bility for at least part of their holdings 
and thus obtain a higher net yield on 
their total commitment. 

Investment in first mortgage real 
estate bonds is no longer a hit or miss 


- proposition. Years of experience have 


proved that they comprise one of the 
best and safest fields in which to in- 
vest funds. 





An Investor’s Questionnaire 


AN Investor’s Questionnaire, pre- 

pared by the New Jersey Bankers’ 
Association, is being distributed to all 
depositors of New Jersey banks, with 
the idea of protecting purchasers of 
securities from designing stock sales- 
men. Under the caption, “Get your 
banker’s advice first,” the association 
says: 

“When you have been furnished with 
the information called for in this ques- 
tionnaire, take it to any one of the 
banking institutions in your community 
and get its opinion of the stock offered. 
If the stock salesman refuses to fill out 
this questionnaire, have nothing more 
to do with his proposition, as it is evi- 
dent that he is fostering a fraudulent 
promotion.” 


The questionnaire follows: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


DN iss idiisie soi chbwicacnadecnetesewoarcbewiles bac deenes 
0 IN nik nandcou males tbcadcebesdeeses 
NE re eee 


NS INE A I ining ssbonsnsnsecavnccastdianesess 
SOC GIVER TOC QOORUIET soc csccccccccccncceaveses 
Stock given for good-will............sceescccccces 
Stock given for patents..........cessees sieneebeie 
Are you taking any Liberty bonds .............. 
2 a ee ren 
Hameedt aE Ga MOOG. oc isinscctcc'cccsssteccctaces 
Pat CORUC CF CRICK icc ccest cnc scccsces bavacehscedse 
BEOERSt PUICS GE. GOITics cccsccccccpccccess eégaeeeo 
Has the stock a ready market?..........00 feceses 
ee ee ae eee ree 
Is the stock accepted by banks as collateral for 

GED « asbeccgssecckedewoRinnd sed onsseeGeees ecces 
If so, what banks have accepted it to your 

MOUNT ib dndec 0054404440chusebesesuntess bones 
What are the present net earnings? ..........00-- 
DIE SETI ono a vkcne ancweendeesie esvedees eees 
SUE AE IIR wok n. cs cna dcbessephsoensaccoetede. 
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The nomination of D. R. Crissinger to 
be Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board was favorably reported by the 
Senate, as were the nominations of Hubert 
Work, of Colorado, to be Secretary of the 
Interior, and Harry S. New, of Indiana, 


to be Postmaster-General. 


The nomination of James G. McNary, 
of New Mexico, as Controller of the 
Currency, was not confirmed by the 
Senate. 


Harry A. Arthur was elected president 
of the American International Corpora- 
tion, succeeding M. C. Brush, who will 
continue as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. 


J. Horace Harding, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Charles V. Rich and S. Brinkerhoof 
Thorne were added to the Board of 
Directors of the Continental Can Co. 


Charles W. Anderson was given a recess 
appointment by President Harding to be 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
Third District of New York. 


F. J. Cuthbert, formerly vice-presideat, 
has been elected president of the Solar 
Refining Company to succeed J. G. 
Nubauer, resigned. H. O. Bentley was 
elected a new director. 


The National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, George 
B. Johnson, Boston, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dent for New England, Robert Braun, 
Portland, Me.; vice-president for Mid- 
Atlantic States, H. J. Tily, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; vice-president for South, R. 
E. Kennington, Jackson, Miss.; vice- 
president for Middle West, Elmer T. 
Stevens, Chicago; vice-president for 
West, W. E. Chamberlain, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 646) 


been undertaken from time to time has 
been necessary to meet the greater de- 
mand for service. The new capital in- 
vested has proved of satisfactory earn- 
ing power. The 8 per cent. preferred 
earned $30.25 a share last year. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
is one of the oldest public service or- 
ganizations on the Pacific Coast. The 
company has grown along with the 
great increase in population in Califor- 
nia and is now one of the largest hy- 
dro-electric concerns in the country. 
The increased population is still taxing 
the capacity of the company and con- 
stant development work is necessary. 
For this reason there is a good deal 
of capital invested which is still un- 
productive, and actual earning power 
cannot be gauged accurately. Pre- 
ferred dividends, however, were earned 
more than twice over last year. 


The Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany is a holding company, controlling 
or having interest in a number of elec- 
tric light and power and gas operating 
companies in the South, Middle West 
and West. Earning power has grown 
consistently year by year over the last 
decade. The preferred stock is of $50. 
par value and earnings applicable to it 
in 1922 were the largest ever reported. 





available in 
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particulars. 


The Best Investment 
You Can Make 


—is one in which you can as- 
sure yourself that your funds 
are safe and you receive an in- 
come return above the average., 


Such investments are now 


Our Booklet “The South’s 
Answer” tells why. 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


603 CALDWELL BUILDING 
NASHVILLE - - 


CALDWELL & COMPANY, {603 Caldwell Bldg. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet and full 


the. South. 


- 'TENNESSEE 
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If you have Important Contacts with Corporations— 


whether as corporate executive, investor, accountant, lawyer, or banker—you 
need this volume. It has been off the press less than one year, yet its wide 
sale among successful men and organizations places it as 


Standard Guide in all Matters of 
Corporate Organization and 


Corporation Procedure 


Management 





N its 1689 pages, four legal, ac- 

counting, and corporation ex- 

perts have concentrated standard 
procedure covering the entire range 
of corporate activity. From it you 
can get authoritative counsel and ex- 
plicit working directions for handling 
almost any conceivable question of 
corporate administration. 


How to Organize and Direct 
a Corporation 


It shows you exactly what to do at every 
point in conducting corporate affairs. In- 
corporating, meetings, charter and by-laws, 
and dozens of similar topics, are adequately 
handled. 


How to Handle Its Legal Questions 

On the legal side it gives you reliable 
counsel for every contingency normally aris- 
ing in corporate procedure. 

267 forms are included, the most complete 
collection of corporate forms ever assembled 
in one volume. 

How to Manage Its Financial Affairs 

It s straight to the heart of the finan- 
cial pr Mm you will encounter. It shows 
how to construct financial plans, how to 

repare an enterprise for promotion, and 
Som to secure capital. 
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By THOMAS CONYNGTON, of the New York Bar; R. J. BENNETT, C.P.A. (Pa.); and 
PAUL W. PINKERTON, C.P.A. (Ind.). 





HUGH R. CONYNGTON, Editor. 
How to Keep Cerporate Records 


Practically every conceivable situation in 
corporation accounting is worked out in de- 
tail. Changes in technique made necessary 
by modern developments in corporate struc- 
ture are fully explained. 


1922 (4th Ptg., 1923). 1689 Pages. Cloth. $10.00 


Get This Volume on Approval 


If you have responsible deali with a eorpora- 
tion you should own this desk a 

Connolly, Treasurer of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, says of it: “Every aspect of the cor- 
pora’ has been covered in elear and 
non-technical form. The entire volume is inter- 
spersed with sound business advice."’ It will be 
= postpaid on the termg given in the order form 

Ow. 








=—"USE THIS ORDER FORM™™ 


The Ronald Press Company, 
20 Vesey St., New York. 


Send me postpaid Corporation Procedure. wii I 
five days of receipt I will remit $10.00, the price 
in full, or return the volume. (Foreign orders and 
these from U. S. possessions must be accompanied 
by — which will be refunded if book is 
returned. “ j 


DE ivntonW cbs bobs ed ssnbboossebnesdeesebacsduce J 

SN IND soso 6008s babe ties ceartepanes sets 

DED sie cnc ds0pnedacs dbnsedeneeresbatesnssnesne 
(645) | 
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How to Obtain 7% 
Plus Profit Sharing 


Buy this Debenture Bond which carries 
corresponding Certificate of Profit Shar- 
ing, entitling you to your pro rata share 
of at least One-Third of Net Profits in 
addition to 7% Bond Interest. Price 
Par ($100). $1,000, $500, $100 pieces. 


Profit Sharing of 1% 
Paid September, 1922 


Another Hodson Enterprise with simi- 
lar connections has paid its bondhold- 
ers a total of 91% in interest and profit 
sharing in 9 years. Purchase Collateral 
Bankers Bonds to-day and benefit 
now by the very good present yield. 
You may anticipate increased profit 
sharing as the company attains its full 
earning power. Use Coupon below. 


escsoumrsa ae eoweeaae Ee aGgweeawwee«ea 


Clarence Hodson » [h 


ESTABLISHED 1893 == 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New Yerk 
Send me Descriptive Circular B-201 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO 


MEMBERS 
Oensolidated Stek Ex. of NM. Y. 


7 BROADWAY 
489 FIFTH AVENUE 


Opposite Public Library 





ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Write for Free Circular B-2 
“Success in the Stock Market”. 


Out of Town Investors—When ia 

town visit our board-room and 

a eae of our exceptional 
es. 

















Stock Rating Bulletin 


Investors and Traders will find this 
bulletin of great aid in reviewing 
the present status of their stocks. 


It contains valuable information and sta- 
tistics, also gives market ratings on 
practically every important listed stock. 


Copy on request. Ask for F-418. 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch, of N. Y. 


62 Broadway’ . New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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DIGEST 


American Bosch Magneto Corp.— 
Purchased the plant of the Reading 
Standard Motorcycle Co., which it will 
equip for its own use. 

American Chicle Co.—Reports a defi- 
cit of $4,153,296 for 1922, against a de- 
ficit of $2,977,479 in 1921. 

American Locomotive Co—Reports a 
deficit of $2,149,521 for 1922, compared 
with a surplus of $1,833,786 in 1921. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Earnings 
after fixed charges in 1922 were $66,170,- 
428, compared with $54,002,704 in 1921. 
This is equal to $11.14 a share on the av- 
erage amount of capital stock outstand- « 
ing during the year, compared with 
$11.10 earned in 1921. 

Anaconda Copper Co.—Declared divi- 
dend of 75 cents a share, the first since 
December, 1920, when a distribution of 
$1 a share was made. Stockholders ap- 
proved purchase of the Chile Copper 
Co. and the new financing done in con- 
nection therewith. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co—Net in- 
come for the seven months ended Jan. 
31 amounted to $1,567,591, against $1,- 
498,015 for the same period in 1922. 

Central Leather Co.—Reports a sur- 
plus of $1,528,209 for 1922, against a 
deficit of $11,651,425 in 1921. 


Cities Service Co.—Reports a balance 
after preferred dividends during Jan- 
uary of $726,894, compared with $623,- 
794 in the same month a year ago. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Reports a surplus for 
1922 equal to $11.14 a share on the com- 
mon stock, against $329 a share in 
1921. 

Commonwealth Edison Co.—For 1922 
reports a surplus after dividends cf 
$1,673,959, against $1,059,659 in 1921. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y.— 
Declared an initial dividend of 1% per 
cent (87%c) a share on the new pre- 
ferred stock. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—For 1922 
reports a surplus after dividends of $,- 
198,122, against $1,601,428 in 1921. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Has taken over 
the entire capital stock of the American 
Plate Glass Co., at Kane, Pa. The an- 
nual capacity of the plant is 6,000,000 
square feet of plate glass, an amount 
sufficient to meet all the requirements 
of the Durant organization. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—For 1922 reports a 
surplus of $1,655,076, compared with a 
deficit of $6,915,384 in 1921. 

General Electric Co.—Booked $242,- 
739,527 of new business during 1922, 
compared with $179,721,680 in 1921, an 
increase of 35 per cent. 

General Motors Corp.—Announced 
that it was distributing to 6,000 of its 
employees 270,000 shares of common 
stock and 7,600 shares of 7. per cent. 
debenture stock, representing the ac- 
crued portions of the bonus awards 
under the plans of 1918, 1919, 1920 and 
1922 made out of earnings from those 
four years. 

Gulf States Steel Co—For 1922 
showed a net profit after charges and 
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taxes of $958,207, against a deficit of 
$591,915 in 1921. Directors restored 
payments on the common stock by the 
declaration of 1 per cent. Also an- 
nounced that dividends had been set 
aside for the entire year on the first 
and second preferred stocks, the former 
at the rate of 7 per cent and the latter 
at 6 per cent. 

Gulf States Steel Co.—Reports a sur- 
plus for 1922 of $818,207, against a def- 
icit of $731,915 in 1921. 

Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co,— 
Resumed dividend payments by declar- 
ation of 50 cents quarterly. Last 
previous payment was $1 a share in 
October, 1920. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co—Earned 
$6.94 a share in 1922, compared with a 
deficit in 1921. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Earnings during 
1922 were equal to $23.80 a share on 
common stock, compared with $8.57 a 
share in 1921. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.—Net 
income for 1922, after charges and divi- 
dends on preferred stock, was equal to 
$24.38 a share on the Class B and com- 
mon stock, against $25.33 a share in 
1921. 

Lorillard (P.) Co—For 1922 reports 
earnings equal to $20.11 a share, com- 
pared with $18.15 a share in 1921. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co—For 1922 re- 
ports a surplus of $257,337, against a 
deficit of $428,633 in 1921. 

May Department Stores Co.—An- 
nounced purchase of Hamberger & 
Sons, said to be the largest department 
store in Los Angeles with annual 
profits amounting to approximately 
$1,000,000. Purchase price said to be 
about $8,500,000. 

Mullins Body Corp.—For 1922 reports 
earnings equal to 35 cents a _ share, 
against a deficit in the previous year. 

Nash Motors Co.—Shipments during 
the first month and a half of 1923 ex- 
ceeded shipments of the entire first 
quarter of 1922. ; 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—Stock- 
holders will vote on the issuance of an 
additional $4,000,000 of 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, the pro- 
ceeds to be used with money derived 
from earnings to retire the entire $#,- 
500,000 of 8 per cent. convertible sink- 
ing fund gold notes, at 106%. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
—For 1922 reports earnings equal to 
$8.22 a share on the common stock; 
compared with a deficit-in 1921. 

North American Co.—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of 24% per cent. pay- 
able in common stock. Stockholders 
who desire cash instead of common 
stock may, by returning the dividend 
order not later than March 19, dispose 
of such dividend stock at the rate of 
$2 for each $1 par value of such stock. 
Stockholders who exercise this option 
would, therefore, receive $2.50 in cash 
on each share held, as compared with 
$1.25 paid in previous quarters. 
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Pacific Gas & Electric Co—From Jan. 
1 to Feb. 15 sold $1,764,000 of its 6 per 
cent. preferred stock under the cus- 
tomer ownership plan. Company now 
has over 28,000 stockholders, practically 
all residents of California. 

Piggly Wiggly Stores, Inc.—Reports 
earnings equal to $3.26 a share on the 
common “A” stock, against $139 a 
share in 1921. 

Pond Creek Coal Co.—Declared a 
partial liquidating dividend of $35 a 
share out of earned and paid-in surplus. 

Railway Steel Spring Co.—Reports 
net earnings after dividends equal to 
$10.23 a share on the common stock, 
compared with $449 a share in the 
previous year. 

Replogle Steel Co.—Reports a deficit 
for 1922 of $422,534, against a deficit of 
$873,572 in 1921. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Ry.—Re- 
ported that the company planned to 
merge with the Quannah, Acme & Paci- 
fic Railroad, running from Quannah to 
Paris Springs, Tex. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Reports 
earnings equal to $6.35 a common share 
for 1922. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
For 1922 reports earnings equal to 
$11.23 a share, contrasted with $2.19 a 
share in 1921. 

Studebaker Corp.—Earnings in 1922 
were equivalent to $2321 a share on the 
common stock, compared with $16.20 a 
share in 1921. Actual sales of 110,269 
cars topped 1921 by 65% per cent. and 
1920 by 114 per cent. 

Union Oil Co. of Cal.—For 1922 re- 
ports a surplus equal to $21.47 a share, 
against $21.05 a share in 1921. 

United Drug Co—For 1922 reports 4 
balance after preferred dividends equal 
to $5.80 a share on the common stock. 

United Fruit Company.—For 1922 re- 
ports earnings equal to $18.85 a share, 
compared with $16.97 a share in 1921. 

United Retail Stores Corp.—President 
Whalen announced that steps had been 
taken to dissolve the corporation. As 
the company is merely a holding con- 
cern, its existence was said to be un- 
necessary in the operation of the 
business. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co— 
Said to be negotiating for the sale of 
the N. Y. Hippodrome, which it owns 
through a subsidiary. It is proposed to 
raze the playhouse at the end of the 
present season and build on the plot 
the largest hotel in the world, to cost 
more than $15,000,000, which, it was 
said, would be constructed by the 
George A. Fuller Co., also a subsidiary 
of the U. S. Realty Co. 

Van Raalte Co., Inc—Earned $10.08 a 
share in 1922, compared with $12.38 a 
share in 1921, 

Vanadium Steel Co—Reports a sur- 
plus for 1922 of $295,250, against a 
deficit of $427,546 in 1921. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Stated that the 
bankers’ and creditors’ committee had 
served notice on the Willys Corpora- 
tion, which owns a one-third interest in 
Willys-Overland, that liquidation must 
be completed by April 1 at the latest, 
which means that the Willys-Overland 
stock held by the Willys Corp. must 
be disposed of by that time. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Co. 
—For 1922 reports a deficit of $131,114, 
Fo with a deficit of $2,108,878 in 













































Over Ten Billion Dollars 


is invested in the country’s electric railway, 
light and power industry which has grown 
from next to nothing in thirty years, and 
promises even greater growth in the future. 
Stone & Webster entered this field more 
than thirty years ago and have been con- 
tinually engaged in organizing, constructing, 
financing and managing such properties. 
Our recommendations of public utility 
securities based on our many years of expe- 
rience are relied upon by thousands of 
investors. If you will inform us as to the 
character of your investment requirements 
we will be glad to send you specific offerings 


of securities which we can recommend. 
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One might write a book on the excel- 
lences of this BEST abridgment. An 
eminent educator says: “Certainly a 
gold mine about words, places, peo- 
ple. Only a little less valuable than 
the New International.” It has a won- 
derful vocabulary—over 100,000 words 
—complete definitions, adequate ety- 
mologies, and uses the familiar Web- 
ster diacritical marks. 1256 Pages. 
1700 Illustrations. 

The Thin-Paper Edition is so light, so 
handy, so well printed that it is a real 
pleasure to use it. 


Art Canvas, $5.00 Fabrikoid, $6.00 
Leather, $7.50 


’ Guaranteed or money returned. Order from 


your Bookseller or write to the Publishers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Free Specimen Pages if you name | 
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READING 


the ‘Tom’ booklet you wrote for us 


on. playground apparatus,” said an 
executive to me. “We handed them 
out at a big teacher’s meeting and I 
saw people everywhere reading our 
message.” 


Would it be worth while to have 
your direct advertising more interest- 
ing and productive with less work and 
worry? 

Executives in many lines of business 
express themselves as pleased with the 
persuasion I put into their printed 
m 2ssages. 


Two proposals 
1—I will mail you, on request, several 
pieces have written for others, 
including : oP of the above men- 


tioned booklet. 


2—Send information on some advertis- 
ing piece you want written or re- 
written and I will submit one spe- 
cific suggestion on ten days’ ap- 
proval. 


Which shall I do? 
JAMES H. BUSWELL 
BUSWELL SERVICE 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


SS 
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To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ 
Book of Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication 
will be mailed to you free of charge. 


A News Bulletin—H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York, issue a 
news bulletin and will be glad to fur- 
nish it to those interested. 


Invest While You Save—lIndividual 
Selection of Securities—This interesting 
booklet will be found helpful to those 
with investment inclinations and will 
be sent on request, to Herkins & Co., 
115 Broadway, New York. 

Investing by Mail—Portrayal of an 
interesting subject to those desiring 
the services of a New York Stock Ex- 
change institution. Will be sent on re- 
quest to Graham, Ritchie & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
66 Broadway, New York. 

The “Farm Mortgage Habit”—E. J. 
Lander & Co., Grand Forks, N. D., for 
40 years have sold first farm mortgages. 
Their booklet, “We're Right on the 
Ground,” appeals to those »yho hope for 
financial comfort through .aat prosaic 
practice of saving a little all the time. 

Investment  Bulletins—Treats with 
timely news on business, also with the 
situation of various public utility en- 
terprises. Request copy from Henry 
L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, New 
York. 

Saving Made More Profitable—A 
valuable booklet treating with every 
man’s needs will be sent on request 
to H. H. Bickmore, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 

Investment Opportunities for 1923— 
Write for this booklet giving valuable 
investment suggestions, to the American 
Bond & Mortgage Co. 345 Madison 
avenue, New York. 

Odd Lot Trading and the Partial 
Payment Plan—Will be mailed upon re- 
quest to John Muir & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Monthly Letter—Issued for those de- 
siring a clear understanding of business 
and financial conditions. A copy will 
be furnished by McDonnell & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

The South’s Answer—The South’s de- 
velopment, its financial structure, is 
carefully and thoroughly explained in 
this booklet. It will be sent on request 
to Caldwell & Co., 201 Union street, 
Nashviile, Tenn. 

Carden, Green & Co—Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 43 Exchange 
Place, New York City, issue an inter- 
esting market letter dealing with cur- 
rent events in the stock, bond, wheat 
and cotton markets. Sent free upon 
request. 


Industrial Bonds—A booklet giving 
complete information concerning bonds 
of many industrial organizations will 
be sent gratis on request to George H. 
Burr & Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 

Creating Good Investments—How 
real estate mortgage bonds are created, 
safeguarded and secured by first mort- 
gages on income producing buildings in 
large cities. Write to G. L. Miller & 
Co., 30 West 42nd street, New York, 
for a copy. 


Practical Investors’ Survey—This 
survey, issued by Carreau & Snedecker, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
59 Wall Street, New York City, will be 
found very useful to the investor who 
desires a complete analysis of stock 
market conditions. 


Weekly Summary and Latest Statis- 
tics of Standard Oil Securities—Will be 
sent to those interested and will be 
found invaluable to Standard Oil in- 
vestors. Write to Carl Pforzheimer & 
Co., 25 Broad street, New York. 


The Original System of Forecasting 
from Economic Cycles—This interest- 
ing study fully explains the intrinsic 
value of determining security purchases 
from carefully compiled cycle analysis. 
Write to Brookmire Economic Service, 
25 West 45th street, New York. 


A Weekly and Monthly Service— 
Goodbody & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, 115 Broadway, New 
York, will gladly furnish copies of their 
survey and index of business and 
finance. 


What is a Hodson Enterprise ?—This 
interesting booklet will be mailed upon 
request to Clarence Hodson & Co., 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Investment Service—Mackay & Co., 
14 Wall Street, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, will gladly fur- 
nish information concerning securities 
now held, or contemplated purchases. 

Van Raalte Company, Inc.—An inter- 
esting summary and analysis of this 
prosperous company will be furnished 
to those interested by Newburger, Hen- 
derson & Loeb, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 100 Broadway, New 
York. 

Investment Suggestions—Contains in- 
formation of value concerning invest- 
ments. A copy can be obtained by 
writing to Spencer Trask & Co., 25 
Broad street, New York. 

Tractions—For information concern- 
ing tractions, their future possibilities 
as good investments, their present finan- 
cial status, write to Wm.. Carnegie 
Ewen, 2 Wall Street, New York. 
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[Labor and Wages | | 





VERY large increase in productive 
A activity is indicated by figures for 
the first two months of 1923, with new 
high records in many cases. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reports increases 
in the production volume of commodities 
generally, expansion of enterprises, and 
stiffening of prices of basic products, 
while the Department of Labor reports 
decreased unemployment, heightening 
demand for labor in nearly all indus- 
trial centres, and an impending labor 
shortage in many industries, especially 
in the steel and textile mills and in the 
anthracite mines. 

Cotton goods, pig iron, steel ingots, 
locomotives, zinc, bituminous coal, and 
flooring are among the basic commodi- 
ties whose January production figures 
show the largest output since the boom 
period of 1920. 

Representatives of many industries 
appeared before the Senate Immigra- 
tion Committee and pleaded for the 
passage of the Colt bill, which would 
allow the Secretary of Labor to admit 
aliens after the quotas have been filled, 
in cases of emergency. Farmers, ac- 
cording to Gray Silver of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, are also in 
favor of this bill, as they realize that 
they will lose their workers if the 
shortage continues, due to the more 
attractive wages obtainable in the 
industries. 

The New Hampshire Senate killed the 
bill providing a 48-hour week for wo- 
men and minors. 

Average weekly earnings in New 
York State manufacturing industries 
decreased 19 cents during January, to 
$26.22. This, however, is $1.78 higher 
than the average wage in January, 
1922. 

Wage increases for common laborers 
in the steel industry are looked for in 
the near future. 
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ARNINGS reports for January 
with few exceptions showed sub- 
stantial improvements over January, 
1922, both in gross and net, although 
in most cases they were moderately 
lower than the corresponding figures 
for last December, due mainly to in- 
creased maintenance costs because of 
snow storms—which in New York and 
the New England States were heavier 
than for more than two decades. 
Regarding the outlook for this year, 
M. O. Lorenz, director of the I. C. C. 
bureau of statistics, says: 


The present railroad situation, 
from the standpoint of railroad 
finance, clearly does not warrant 
pessimism, nor, at present, any ra- 
dical reduction in total charges to 
the public. 






The marked increase in traffic in 
the closing months of 1922 and the 
probability that, as the effect of the 
two strikes recede, the roads will 
have their operating expenses 
under still better control, make it 
probable that the net railroad oper- 
ating income will, in 1923, approach 
more nearly a return of 5% per 
cent., which the Commission has in- 
dicated as a fair return, on a valua- 
tion of $18,900,000,000 as of Decem-- 
ber 31, 1919, plus subsequent net 
additions to property. 


The plan for the consolidation of 
Western and Southwestern railroads 
which have been tentatively prepared 
since the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act were approved by the officials 
of the major carriers in that territory 
‘before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

A new high record in the number of 
locomotives repaired and turned out of 
their shops by the railroads—20,510— 
was established from January 15 to 
February 1. 

Trans-continental traffic is rapidly 
dwindling in the face of severe com- 
petition from steamship owners, Gov- 
ernment figures show. The roads, with 
hands tied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, cannot follow the lead of 
the ship companies in reducing rates. 
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HE index number of average com- 

modity prices on March 1, as re- 
ported by Dun’s Review, shows an aver- 
age increase of 25% per cent. during 
February. This is the largest increase 
of any month since last October, when 
the advance was 5% per cent. Prices 
advanced in all but one of the seven 
groups of commodities, the largest ad- 
vance being in breadstuffs, metals and 
miscellaneous products. The only de- 
cline of the month was in meat products. 
The present index number compares as 


* follows with the preceding month and 


with March 1 last year: 





Mar.1, Feb.1, Mar.1, 

1923. 1923. 1 
Breadstuffs ........ $30,323 $28,901 355 
SS 15,835 16,869 16,774 
Dairy and garden.. 22,665 21,003 21,336 
Other food......... 20,063 19,077 17,857 
Clothing & textiles 39, 29,190 32,079 
ME. 6-6 ea Cestnsnss 23,991 23,371 20,686 
Miscellaneous ...... 38,485 37,839 33,634 
ene $191,157 $186,250 $169,721 


The upward movement of prices has 
now reached the point where merchants 
are becoming alarmed. Retail prices all 
along the line have been raised to cor- 
respond with the earlier advances in 
wholesale prices and they express the 
conviction that it will not do to have 
prices go up too far. Memories of the 
buyers’ strike of 1920 are still fresh in 
their minds and it is not likely that 
prices will reach that level if they can 
prevent it. 












The symbol 
of safety 


Banks which offer their 
depositors Super-Safety 
Insured Bank Checks 
find the confidence en- 
gendered by this service 
benefits their deposits, 
and increases their clien- 
tele. 


This added service to the 
public costs the bank no 
more. Yet it gives positive 
protection and obviates un- 
pleasantness nould the de- 
positor be the target of the 
amateur or professional 
check crooks who prey on 
the public. Check frauds 
last year are estimated at 
over fifty million dollars. 


The 
World’s Safest 
Bank Checks 


They are made of _ the 
world’s best safety paper. 


Each depositor using these 
checks is insured in the 
Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Co., for $1000.00 against 
loss through fraudulent al- 
teration. 


They are protected individ- 
ually by The William J. 
Burns International Detec- 
tive Agency, Inc. 


The Bankers 
Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Bank Checks in the World 


Chicago Denver 
Des Meines San Francises 


New York 
Atlanta 
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MOORE'S ‘i SYSTEM 


Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 140 pages ef information of 
great value te every one interested in office, factery 

5 or outdoor record keeping. [Illustrates 
and describes 40 different forms fer shert cuts in 
Leose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


THIS FREE when request is on your business let- 
BOOK terhead. Write now for yeur cepy. 
dehn C. Moore Corporation, 2067 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and Bound 
Record Keeping Devices. 














Gratis ict) 
writers of 


These interesting articles 
from Forbes Magazine 
will be sent you gratis, 
until a limited edition is 
exhausted. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Ediphone Division, Orange, N. J. 








ON We're right on the ground, 
a REAL ESTATE J 
THE BEST SECURITY 


FOR MONEY 


We offer choice First Mortgages in 
amounts to suit. Send for list of 
offerings and descriptive pamphlet 
“F.” Clients in all parts of the 
country. Maximum safety; satis- 
factory income. 





40 Years’ Experience 














E.J. LANDER & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1683- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


TOMORROW'S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
We give the short moves, as well 
as ¢ major swings. You ore 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 
Trial Subscription for One Menth 
Costs $15.00 


| Sample letter on request 
Wall Street Advisory Service 
6 Church Street New York 
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Washington 





T HE adjournment of Congress is ex- 
pected to open the way for the 
conclusion of many mergers which have 
been held in abeyance because of an 
unwillingness to have Congress appoint 
committees which woyld sit on the pro- 
posed business deals during the Sum- 
mer. Copper company mergers, new 
combinations in the tobacco trade, rail- 
way consolidations, and other combina- 
tions are said to be on the fire. 

Among the more important measures 
passed during the last few sessions of 
the Sixty-Seventh Congress and signed 
by President Harding are the follow- 
ing: 

The General Deficiency Appropriation 
bill, the bill extending rural credits 
through the establishment of twelve in- 
termediate farm loan banks, each with 
a capital of $5,000,000 subscribed by the 
Government; the bill providing for the 
return of seized alien enemy property 
of $10,000 value or less in each case, and 
the return up to $10,000 of value seized 
alien enemy property valued at more 
than that amount; the Filled Milk bill; 
the bill for the reclassification of Gov- 
ernment employees so as to afford in- 
creases of salary to certain special 
classes; the bill continuing the annual 
bonus of $240 to Government em- 
ployees, and the bill providing $300,000 
to acquire land for the erection of an 
American Embassy in Paris. 

Among the measures which failed 
through opposition in the closing hours 
of Congress were the bill to purchase 
the Cape Cod Canal; the bill reducing 
the number of immigrants to be ad- 
mitted, and the bill leasing and selling 
to Henry Ford the Muscle Shoals ni- 
trate plant. 

The Ship Subsidy bill was withdrawn 
by the Administration when it became 
evident that there was no possibility of 
getting a vote on the measure before 
adjournment. 

No action was taken on President 
Harding’s request for the Senate’s 
sanction to his proposal that the United 
States Government become an active 
party to the League of Nations World 
Court of Justice, it being generally re- 
garded that the time before adjourn- 
ment was too short ‘for discussion of 
a matter of such importance. 


| Cotton and Grain | 


S POT cotton at the principal South- 
ern markets reached and crossed 
the “30-cent mark,” so long predicted. 
Present prices are approximately 100 
per cent. above the average for the 
years 1911-17, and it is possible that the 
record high prices of 1920, when spot 
cotton touched 39.15, will again be du- 
plicated. 

The statistical position of cotton is 
growing stronger with the passage of 
each week. With five months of the 
present cotton statistical year to go 
before it ends on July 31, the present 
world’s visible supply of 2,740,000 bales 
of American cotton presages the small- 
est carryover for many years past at 
the present rate of American mill con- 
sumption and also the surprisingly large 
volume of the export movement. With 
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the exception of Great Britain, Ger. 
many is the largest buyer of cotton here 
of any of the foreign nations, notwith. 
standing the almost total disappearange 
of the vaiue of the mark. 

A national campaign to carry on 
“war of extermination” against the bolj 
weevil was launched at the closing ses. 
sion of the national cotton conference 
for boll weevil control. It is planneg 
to raise $2,500,000 to carry on the work, 

Grain prices, in contrast with cotton 
and other commodities, were generally 
lower, May wheat declining to $1.17, 
reflecting the effects of quite extensive 
rairis over practically the entire South- 
western drought area, which were ex. 
- pected to prove highly beneficial to the 
growing crop. The market, however, 
was also influenced by another bearish 
statement by the Armour Grain Com- 
pany, which indicated the probability 
of surplus stocks at the end of the sea- 
son in the leading exporting countrieg 
of 247,000,000 bushels, compared with 
178,000,000 last year, and allowing for 
shipments during the next four months 
equal to those of the same period last 
year. The report also indicated stocks 
in all positions in the United States on 
March 1 of 333,000,000 bushels. The 
statement also brought out that com- 
pilations made last fall on European re- 
quirements were entirely too large, on 
account of political and economic condi- 
tions which necessitated close econo- 
mies. 
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Other Important Items | 

















MOVEMENT was launched m 

Washington at a meeting of sev- 
eral hundred American rubber, automo- 
bile, and accessory manufacturers, 
under the leadership of Harvey S. 
Firestone, for a protest by manufac- 
turers of rubber products to the British 
Government against the restrictive tax 
on rubber exportation from the British 
colonies. The conference authorized 
Mr. Firestone to take appropriate steps 
toward obtaining the repeal of the re- 
strictive laws. 

.The combined net earnings of the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks last year 
totaled $20,931,396, compared with 
$86,798,540 in 1921, and $151,408,03i in 
1920. 

Retaliatory measures against corpor- 
ations of nationals whose Governments 
discriminate against the operations of 
American oil producers were considered 
by President Harding’s Cabinet in the 
course of a discussion of the American 
Government’s oil policy. 

The Federal Reserve banks of New 
York, Boston, and San Francisco have 
advanced rediscount rates for all classes 
of paper to 4% per cent. 

The proposal to pay the soldiers of 
New York State a bonus of $45,000,000 
was passed by the State Senate and will 
now be submitted to the voters for 
ratification at the general election in 
November. 

New financing by corporations during 
February as compiled by the “Journal 
of Commerce,” totaled $237,608,900. This 
compares with the record total of 
$632,783,500 in January. The outstand- 
ing feature of the compilation is the 
fact that industrial corporations con- 
tributed a large portion of the total. 
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The Cleveland Discount Company, 
one of the largest mortgage companies 
in the United States, has been placed 
in the hands of receivers. 

The healthier condition of business 
throughout the country is reflected in 
a falling off in the number of business 
failures during the first two months of 
this year. January failures fell one- 
fifth below those of January a year 
ago, and the February total shows a 
decrease of 24 per cent. from February, 
1922. 

The world’s production of wool in 
1922 is tentatively estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce at 2,270,737 ,000 
pounds. This compares with 2,354,735,- 
000 pounds in 1921, and the estimated 
average annual pre-war production of 
2,545,565,000 pounds. 

Foreign Government and municipal 
loans floated in the United States in 
1922 aggregated $680,565,000, and, in ad- 
dition, foreign corporations borrowed 
$153,206,000, while loans of American 
corporations abroad totaled $36,221,000. 
This made a total of $869,992,000 in for- 
ein loans, a new record since the war. 

Production of crude petroleum in the 
United States is steadily increasing. For 
the week ended February 24 the output 
averaged 1,784,700 barrels daily, a new 
high record. 


| International 


Canada—Exports to the United States 
during January showed an increase of 
50 per cent. compared with the same 
month in 1922, the exact amount being 
$30,270,860, against $21,134,715 in Jan- 
uary a year ago. Imports from the 
United States totaled $49,142,939, com- 
pared with $33,598,444 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1922. 

Motor vehicles in Canada in 1922 
numbered 516,307, compared with 470,- 
862 in the previous year, an increase of 
45,445. 

Canada was the only country to show 
a marked improvement in gold produc- 
tion in 1922. In 1922 Canada produced 
gold to the value of $26,500,000, com- 
pared with $19,400,000 in 1921 and $16,- 
500,000 in 1920. 

Unemployment in the Dominion 
among members of trade unions in Jan- 
uary stood at 6.4 per cent., as compared 
with 6.2 in December and 15.1 in Jan- 
uary, 1922. In retail prices the average 
cost of a weekly family budget in sixty 
cities was $10.52, compared with $10.59 
in December, $11.03 in January, 1922; 
$14.48 in January, 1921, and $16.92 in 
June, 1920, the highest point reached. 

Great Britain—Premier Bonar Law 
during a debate on the Ruhr question 
in the House of Commons, maintained 
his previous position that intervention 
by Great Britain at the present moment 
would be useless. Such a move, he de- 
clared, would be regarded as hostile to 
France, and the Government was un- 
prepared to assume that responsibility. 
The coal mining industry is experienc- 
ing one of the biggest booms in its 
history as a result of the unprecedented 
orders from Germany and other coun- 
tries that are beginning to feel the ef- 
fect of the curtailed output in the Ruhr. 
A comparison of the per capita taxa- 
tion in Great Britain, France and the 
United States was given by Stanley 
Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

























Seven Per Cent and Safety 








HETHER you can get seven per 
cent. on stock and be certain of 
the safety of your principal depends 
entirely on what is back of the stock. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
stock is based on the Company’s 
ownership in the Bell System prop- 
erties. These properties include the 
Associated Companies which earned 
5.5% onabook cost of $1,500,000,000. 
These earnings are conservative and 
their continuance may be assumed. 


“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 


Its dividends and interest from stock 
and bonds of associated and other 
companies added to its other earn- 
ings, enable the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company safely to pay 
9% dividends on over $700,000,000 
stock outstanding. This stock can 
today be bought in the open market 
to yield about 7%. 





Full information of this Seven-per-cent-and- 
Safety Investment will be sent on request. 


ABELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. hn 


D.F. Houston, Pres. 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


















Have You Begun to Feelthe __ 
Conditions that Come After40? 


was obtained when a surgical operation had seemed the 
only recourse. 


What this Discovery Can Mean to You 


An authoritative medical treatise says that 65% of all 
men past a certain age suffer with of this 


e the distressing ailments com- 


nightly risings ee 
painful micturition, oe , t 
risk your health by delay. There is no obligation. 


mental or physi- 1 
entists Simply send name and address, mentioning ailment, ff 
you want specific information. Address. 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
4619 MAIN 8ST. STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


little gland called the prostate. And now a certain 
Scientist has discovered a wonderful new hygienic 
principle that has already been used with phenomenal 








WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK ee ee ee $4.00 


OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS- - - - - - $10.00 lain 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














Buying for Profit 


or Income 


“Knowledge that Helps YOU 
Make Money” 


packed with 


Ten valuable chapters 
explains 


vital information — clearly 
“Averaging,” “Hedging,” “Gettin <, 
Good Investment Return,” “Stock 
ket Insurance, ” “Harnessing Your Col. 
lateral,” and many other phases of 
profitable trading and investing. 


100 first copies of this 86-page treatise 
—the outstanding book of the year on 
stock market methods—are available 
for distribution. Send ten 2-cent stamps 
for this book and FREE copy of val- 
ueble Daily Market Chart. Ask for 


Graphic Record Corp. 
29 Broadway, New York City 

















How to Invest 


Your Funds 


Whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000 we can aid you in 
effectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well bal- 
anced list of securities. 


of securities to 


Reports on each security: §4 ter 
-— $1@ for three securities; 
$25 for eight 


Forbes Investors’ Service 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















Translations Made! 


promptly and correctly from French and Ger- 
man. Remember this when you want trans- 
lations made from these languages. For years, 
while living in Bethlehem, I translated — 
and — letters for The Be 


PROF. H. T. FRUEAUFF 
26 South St. Cloud St. Allentown, Pa. 





I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new manu- 
facturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 














Dividends 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


134TH DIVIDEND 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-five Cents per share will be paid 
on Monday, April 16, 1923, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 16, 1923. 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the 
stockholders, the transfer books will be closed 
at the close of business on “ey ~~ = 
yy re-opened at 10.00 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, February 238, 1923. 

Board of Directors £ the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company —_ this declared a Dividend of 
per share a April 2, 1933, to these 
of the Company who are holders of full 
share certificates of stock, registered on the pany’s 
close of business March 15, 1928. Cheeks 


W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


‘e 
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in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons. The figures are as follows: 
Great Britain—direct taxes, $49.53; in- 
direct, $29.14. France—direct, $14.92; 
indirect, $13.90. United States (Fed- 
eral taxes)—direct, $13.60; indirect, 
$12.70. 

An outstanding feature in the finan- 
cial news is the successful flotation in 
Great Britain of the Austrian Govern- 
ment’s issue of £1,800,000 in sterling 
bills. The amount was éovered nearly 
twice over. 

France—The occupation forces in the 
Ruhr have advanced their lines so as to 
bring under French control the impor- 
tant railroad and manufacturing cities 
of Darmstadt, Karlsruhe and Mannheim, 
and the indications are that Frankfort 
will also be occupied. That France is 
preparing for a lengthy occupation is 
indicated by the decision to replace the 
German railroad administration in the 
Ruhr with an Allied civil administra- 
tion. A step that may have an im- 
portant result was the announcement 
that Ruhr coal may be exported into 
Germany on payment to the Allies of 
the 40 per cent. tax the German Gov- 
ernment is supposed to have collected 
prior to the occupation. The new plan 
lends force to Premier Poincare’s claim 
that France is in the Ruhr to collect 
reparations. 

The progress of French internal trade 
and industry is described as satisfac- 
tory. Financial circles are laying con- 
siderable stress on the fact that the 
deficit in. the budget which still has to 
be covered for 1923 is only 1,500,000,000 
francs whereas in 1921 the deficit on the 
ordinary budget was 4,000,000,000 francs 
and in 1922 remained as high as 3,000,- 
000,000 francs. 

Germany — Chancellor Cuno, in 
speech in the Reichstag, declared chat 
Germany had not, directly or indirect- 
ly, suggested the inauguration of nego- 
tiations with the occupying powers and 
that all rumors to this effect were 
without authoritative basis. Germany, 
said the Chanceilor, could not negotiate 
“in view of the situation created in the 
Rhine and Ruhr through the Franco- 
Belgian transgressions.” 

The cost of living in Germany in- 
creased in February 136 per cent. over 
January, according to the official index 
figure, which is fixed at 2,643, compared 
with 1,120 in the previous month. 
Foodstuffs alone increased 133 per cent. 
and clothing 147.6 per cent. 

Despite the record numbers of vis- 
itors and exhibitors and_ substantial 
price reductions, sales at the Leipzig 
Fair are reported as running below the 
usual mark. 

The purpose of the new $50,000,000 in- 
ternal gold loan, it is said, is to support 
the mark. As values stand, the yield of 
such a loan would supply enough money 
in foreign currencies to buy back 1,100,- 
000,000,000 paper marks—about one- 
third of the total paper circulation. Suc- 
cess for the new loan ought, in the view 
of financial circles, to stop at least tem- 
porarily any collapse in the mark. 

The statement of Germany’s foreign 
commerce for January indicates de- 
creasing trade. Imports during that 
month amounted to 4,730,000 metric 
tons, as against 4,330,000 in December 
and 2,309,000 in January, 1922. Exports 
for the month were 1,310,000 metric tons, 
compared with 1,760,000 in December 
and 2,027,000 in January, 1922. 
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Then 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 


Good Grounds for Suit 


An electric specialty company in our 
home town has a most peculiar damage 
suit filed against it. The plaintiff's 
petition contains these words: 

“Plaintiff alleges that this defendant 
represented to her that this range 
would not become heated on the upper 
surface of the oven. That plaintiff, 
relying wholly upon this defendant's 
representations, placed her bath tub in 
the kitchen near the range. That, upon 
emerging from the tub, plaintiff’s foot 
accidentally came into contact with the 
soap upon the floor and she was thus 
compelled to sit upon the range. That, 
although she arose therefrom in all 
diligence, she discovered she had been 





J 





branded ‘H-47’."—$5 prize to C. A. 
Reeves, Acacia Fraternity, Norman, 
Okla. 


* * * 


Something in a Name 

A bootblack was puffing away at a 
cigar when a patron, to have a little 
fun at the boy’s expense, asked him 
if he always smoked cigars. 

“Yes, sir; pretty often,” answered the 
boy. 

“What 
smoke?” 

“*Robinson Crusoe,’ sir.” 

He whose shoes were being shined 
pondered a little. “I never heard of 
that brand,” he admitted. 

“It’s a name I’ve given ’em myself,’ 
announced the boy. “You see, Guv’nor, 
Old Crusoe was a castaway.”—Sam B. 
Curran, Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, 
Pa. 


brand do you_ generally 


* * * 


His Afternoon Job 


Samuel Gompers told a story about 
Joe Gillingovitch. Joe was busily 
smoking and watching a large build- 
ing operation when the boss came up 
to him and said: 


“Want a job?” 

Leisurely removing his pipe, Joe 
said: “I can only work in the morn- 
ings.” 


“Why can’t you work afternoons?” 
suspiciously demanded the boss. 

“In the afternoons,” Joe unblushingly 
explained, “I have to carry a banner in 
the unemployed parade.”—$1 to W. R. 
Brown, 99 N. Front St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 





Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 
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Nearly Two Million People 





Own the Securities of America’s Electric 
Light and Power Companies 


Something even greater than the investment merits 
of these securities is back of this public interest 
WHAT IS IT? 


Forses MAGAZINE is trying to find out what it is and Forszs is offering 


$ 1000 in Prizes 


FOR LETTERS ON 


“What are the Benefits of Customer Ownership 
of Pustic UTILITIES?” 


F VERYBODY is invited to write, whether a 
_, “Forses” subscriber or not. Contest closes 
May rgth, but send your letter right away. 

In order to give you more and better service 
each year, new equipment must be bought— 
dynamos, engines, turbines, cables, wires, poles, 
meters. All of these things mean new capital to 
invest. Approximately five dollars must be in- 
vested for every dollar received from the sale of 
new electricity each year. In other words, in- 
vested capital turns over in the electric light 
business but once in five years whereas in most 
businesses the capital turnover is twelve to 
fifteen times each year. 

Expansion and improvement must go on each 
year. You demand it and the money must be se- 
cured from some source. State Commissions reg- 
ulate the rates of Electric Light Companies to 
insure the lowest possible rate with only sufh- 
cient earnings to attract the necessary capital for 
continued operation and expansion. 

Electric Light securities yield high return 
when you consider their safety. Why permit 
these earnings to go to non-resident owners of the 
securities? There are many benefits from owning 
the securities of your Electric Light Company. 
What are they? “Forses” wants to know. 


Address Letters to Contest Editer, FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The letters may be either a few pages or a 
dozen pages in length. 

Start preparing your letter now. Make notes 
of ideas as you think of them. Talk them over 
with your family and friends. Discussion will 
bring out many things and stimulate the action 
of your mind on the subject. For the best letters 
the following cash prizes will be awarded: 


THIRD PRIZE $100 
40 PRIZES OF $5 EACH 


FIRST PRIZE $500 
SECOND PRIZE $200 


The contest is open to everybody. Contestants 
may or may not be subscribers to “Fors.” 

By “best letter” Forses does not mean best 
from standpoint of literary excellence but best in 
the reasons and ideas presented on the question. 

Forses reserves the right to publish any of 
the letters submitted, and plans to begin print- 
ing some of them in advance of awarding the 
prizes, which will be announced in the June 
oth issue of Forses magazine. 

Contest closes May roth. All letters must be 
in the Forses offices on or before that date. 

Start now to write down every idea that oc 
curs to you on the subject. Allow for mail de- 
lays. Get your letter in the mails early and in 
plenty of time. 
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Wisconsin Motor Model 
VAU in Maccar Truck 











Bring Down Operating Costs 
Where does the real value of your motorized 
equipment show up? 

On the cost sheet. 


The figures of operating and maintenance are 
what you are most interested in. 


Wisconsin motors weigh less per horsepower, 
resulting in lighter vehicles that make greater 
pay loads possible. ‘ 


They are accessible and of standard construc- 
tion, consequently easy to service. 





They are backed by constant and efficient ser- 
vice at the factory and the branches. 


POD ap ae a a They cost no more and perform better. 
cl land, Chi 4 * 
Sno Aine, Gabeee. Models for passenger car, truck, tractor, marine 


and industrial equipment. 


WISCONSIN saldin!. <igg MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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